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Sarah Boseley 
Health correspondent 


A MEDICAL study 
suggests today 
that there could 
be a link be- 
tween the mea- 
sles, mumps and 
rubella vaccine (MMR) given 
to children in their second 
year of life and inflammatory 
bowel disease and autism. 

Dr Andrew Wakefield and 
colleagues at the Royal Free 
Hospital in Hampstead. Lon- 
don, report in the Lancet that 
children referred to them 
with signs of autism and gut 
problems had a hitherto un- 
known bowel syndrome and 
that treating it alleviated 
some of autism symptoms. 

They also found that the be- 
havioural changes in the chil- 
dren which are typical of au- 
tism, such as forgetting the 
basic language they had just 


believes the three vaccines 
should be separated and 
given a year apart, so that 
young children's immiwA sys- 
tems should not be put under 
pressure by three live virus 
strains at the same time. 

“We put children at no 
greater risk if we dissociate 
the vaccines," said Dr Wake- 
field. The combination jab 
had not been properly tested 
before Its introduction, he 
felt. “The vaccine policy in 
this country depends on trust 
... I fear there may in tbe 
future be a breach of this 
trust and that may adversely 
affect vaccination policy," he 
said. 

He and the team hoped the 
Government would c«i} an in- 
dependent review of all the 
evidence concerning MMR 
under the auspices of the 
Medical Research Council 
Tbe Lancet paper focuses 
on 12 children who were 
referred to the Royal Free 







CJD fears 
force blood 
product ban 



Tim Radford 
Science Etfitor 

ORE than 80 treat- 
ments made from 
British blood and 
needed by up to 
350.0 00 p eople each year are 
to be withdrawn because they 
might spread the new variant 
of Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease 
(nvCJD), health officials 
warned yesterday. 

Some haemophiliacs will be 
able to use genetically- 
englneered blood dotting fac- 
tors and safe supplies could 
be imported from aboard. 
Products to be withdrawn 
will continue in use, with 
tests before being adminis- 
tered, until replacements are 
found. 

Treatments like growth fac- 
tor for haemophiliacs or albu- 
min supplies for bums vic- 
tims are pooled from up to 
66,000 donors at a time. If just 
one is suffering from CJD, 
and if the disease could be 
spread by blood — itself an 
unknown — then in theory 
huge numbers could be at 
risk. 


Drug companies have been 
advised to stop using UK 
Wood products in vaccines 
and other products. The vac- 
cines routinely used to immu- 
nise children do not contain 
UK albumin — although 
treatments for rabies and bot- 
ulism do. 

Tile decision will not leave 
patients helpless on emer- 
gency operating tables. The 
authorities will balance risk 
against need until new sup- 
plies can be found. 

Last year health officials 
discovered that three of the 23 
people who contracted 
nvCJD., the human version of 
bovine spongiform encepha- 
lopathy. had been blood do- 
nors. Batches of albumin and 
other products were recalled 
and destroyed. 

Changes will be sporadic 
and take months: the Commit- 
tee on the Safety of Medicines 
will e x a min e alternative sup- 
plies and balance the long- 
term risk to patients against 
urgent needs. 

The Health Secretary, 
Frank Dobson, said yester- 
day. “These measures recom- 

turn to page 3, column 7 
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learned, began within days of following reports of the 
their MMR vaccination. team's previous work, which 

The government's Deputy linked MMR to Crohn’s dis- 
Chief Medical Officer, Dr Jer- ease — a chronic inflamma- 
emy Mat ter s, said 'there was tion of the bowel All had de- 




no reason to change the ad- veloped normally in their 


vice to parents. "We have 
kept closely in touch with the 
work going on at the Royal 
Free," he said. “It is not the 


first year but had lost ac- 
quired gwns such as lang ua ge 
in their second year and were 
suffering from gut problems 


first H-mp concerns about the such as severe constipation or 
MMR vaccine have been diarrhoea- 
raised but two advisory AH the children ware found 
groups, the Joint Committee to have a n In flammatory 
on Vaccinations and 1mm uni- bowel syndrome which the 


Oprah Winfrey celebrates yesterday’s ruling that her show had not defamed the beef industry photograph: l m. otero 

Oprah jurors reject ranchers’ beef 



sation and the Committee on team had never encountered 
the Safety of Medicines have before. Nine were diagnosed 


Martin KetUe In Washington 


crowd outside the court in 


O PRAH Winfrey. Amarillo: “Free speech not 

America’s television only lives. It rocks." 
talk show queen, left The cattlemen had sued 


been keeping this work under as autistic_and in eight cases crowd outside the court in 

close review and neither has the parents or the GP noticed /^\PRAH Winfrey. Amarillo: “Free speech not 
advised any change to the the behavioural changes ■ lAmerica’s television only lives. It rocks." 
childhood vaccination within six ths on average of V-/ talk show queen, left The cattlemen had sued 

programme. the MMR Autism tends to de-' a Texas court in triumph for damages after a vege- 

“Our advice to parents is to vdop in the second year of yesterday after a jury tarian activist said on Ms 
continue to vaccinate your life, but researchers in the threw out the only remain- Winfrey's show in 1996 that 
AhUrirpn because there is no United States have al so n o- ing count in the beef libel mad cow disease could 
evidence that the MMR vac- ticed that the onset of symp- suit brought against her by spread as quickly through 


Bunching the air, Ms beef market to crash, losing 
Winfrey told a cheering them millions of dollars! 


Asked whether he 
tf dollars - thought the jury had been 
Ms Winfrey gave the cat- influenced by Ms Winfrey’s 
tIemen . a s«»n d helping Came, the cattlemen’s law- 

£E r ' Joe C °y n «* said: 

*Tm still off hamburgers." “You’d have to be blind to 

^ JLast week the judge, think they weren’t influ- 


cine carries the risk sug- toms closely foUowed the 
gcsttd. The risk of _« 


Texan cattlemen. 


the United States as it did 


this vaccine fer outweighs 
any possible known side- 
effects," 

At the Royal Free, doctors 
were divided over the impli- 


Since the study was submit* lawyers had earlier agreed 
ted to the Lancet, the team to settle out of court with a 
has seen a further 40 children payment of <2.4 million 
and all but one had tbe same (£1.5 million) to a group of 
combination of intestinal and cattlemen, Ms Winfrey 


Amid rumours that her in Britain and agreed that 
lawyers had earlier agreed the consequences “could 


make Aids look like the 
common cold". 

Ms Winfrey then told the 
stndio audience: “It has 


Mary Jton Robinson, threw enced by one of the 25 most 
out two suits brought influential Americans." 
under Texas's product dis- Ids Winfrey said the ver- 

fS rag ? m «v t ,if? islatl0EU the ^ was a victory not just 
veggie libel law intended for her and not just for free 
to stifle public criticism of speech but for Afro-Amerf- 
the food industry, particu- can civil rights and even 


larly meat products. 


for God. *T come from a 


cations Most backed the De- behavioural problems. Dr returned home to Chicago just stopped me cold from 
Turfmen t of Health in urging Wakefield said they now had last night owing nothing at eating another burger.” 
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parents to go ahead with the 
MMR jab. But Dr Wakefield 


some 700 children waiting to 
seethem. 


the end of a sax-week trial The cattlemen claimed that safe, 
that has gripped America, her remarks caused the lead 


The cattlemen claimed- people who have struggled 
they had “vindicated" their and died in order to have a 
defence of American beef voice in this country, and I 
and said they would appeal, refuse to be muzzled," she 
“The US beef supply is said. Later, she agreed with 
safe," said Paul Engler, the a supporter that “the Lord ! 
lead plaintiff! was on my shoulder". j 
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"Take it from me, 
your memory needi never 
let you down again." 

By Dominic O'Brien, five times World Memory Champtoo. 

and impress the world with 
your dazzling encyclopaedic 
knowledge. In fact, you'll have 
all the facts and figures you 
need at your fingertips. 

It worked for me — 
so it can work for yon. 

'You don't have to be an 
academic high flyer to have a 
powerful, reliable memory. Look 
at me. I left school before doing 
'A levels - .fust because I thought 
I was going to fail. 

If only I'd known then that 

I vE CREATED Soper one day I’d be able to remember 
Memory Power, together countless Telephone numbers, 
with Ungnaphooe, one of friends' birthdays and plan 
the world's leading pub- business appointments months 
lichen of self-education in advance, 
courses, to help you take The reason Super Memory 
control of the vast potential Power works is that its based 
of your memory - fust as on a simple method that every- 
I did to become World one can use. 

Memory Champion five con- You'll Starr improving your 
secutive times. memory right from the first 

Many people find they can't lesson. And it has the endorse - 
remember crucial facts just when ment of Linguaphone. 
they need them. When th.t See fbr yoiuself - FREE, 
happens, the consequence, can -Send for yout FREE demon- 
be cfnban amng and srnnettmes an<J infDmmion 

/ pack now. Along with hill 

Transform your memory, details of the techniques you'll 

transform yonr life. be using to improve your 

"Just think of all the memory, you'll see for yourself 
opportunities a better memory .rust how easy and effective it is. 
will open up. You'll be able to I'll also tell you about our 14-day 
remember names and faces,- home trial, 
speak in public with a new Simply telephone free on 
confidence and clarity,- study 0800 177 1 99 or complete and 
new subjects more effectively, return the coupon below.* 


CALL 0800 177 199 FREE 


YES, OF COURSE / would like to improot my memory sJu'lft. Plane stud 
me a demonstration cassette and information pack on DominK O' Bi In's 
' Super Memory Power" 

Mr/Mrs/M'ns/Ms 

Address 

Postcode DAUpp; 

Pbsi to st™p rejiani; Soper Memory Power, Freepost, London SWJ5 22Z. 
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Sketch 


it’s not our fault, 
we just run things 



Simon Hoggart 


H OW long can the Gov- 
ernment blame every- 
thing that goes wrong 
on the last lot? Six months? A 
year? Until the Twelfth of 
Never? 

Perhaps they could be per* 
miffed one month of recrimi- 
nations for every year of the 
Conservatives, which would 
give them up to Novem- 
ber 1, 1999, lust in time to let 
them blame the Tories for the 
Dome as welL (Which, in fact 
they are already doing.) 

Ten months after the elec- 
tion, they are still in full Hood- 
Yesterday we heard questions 
on education and employ- 
ment. “Thanks to the legacy 
we inherited, youth unem- 
ployment is still over twice 
the average among older 
people.'* averred the Minister 
of State, Andrew Smith. 

Backbenchers spilled over 
themselves in their eagerness 
to agree. “We have a lost gen- 
eration, due to the incompe- 
tence and the un feelin g na- 
ture of the last government” 
mused Barry Sbeerman. 

Alan Howarth thought it 
sad that the Tories were “in- 
different to the fact that they 
had left youth unemployment 
at twice the level of the 1980s” 
— and he used to he a Tory at 
the very time they were com- 
mitting all these outrages. 

David Blunkett chipped in. 
He agreed that they hadnot 
made as much progress as 
they would have liked. “This 
was because of the environ- 
ment in which we had to ap- 
proach these issues” — by 
which he meant, as ever, the 
lastloL 

Moments later Mr Smith 
was back. His voice husky 
with optimism, he offered 
“real hope to those who have 
suffered the legacy of the 
failed policies of the party 
opposite". 

Mike Gapes, another back- 
bencher, proved that imita- 
tion is the since rest form of 
obsequiousness. He con- 
trasted the present govern- 


ment with “the failed policies 
of the previous government, 
with its Mickey Mouse jobs 
and its so-called schemes". 

Stephen Byers, the Minister 
for School Standards, waved 
his hoary locks and warned in 
the manner of Caesar’s sooth- 
sayer that the Conservatives 
would be “punished by the 
voters for their failure to put 
education first”. Kim Howells, 
yet another minister — in this 
department they stretch out to 
the crack of doom —spoke 
darkly about the years of Tory 
betrayal. 

Even Denis MacShane. nor- 
mally an aspirant member of 
the human race, joined in. The 
n umb er of men over the age of 
40 left by the Conservatives 
without work, he declared, 
was “the equivalent of five 
divisions of infantry, de- 
stroyed by Tory policies. Tens 
of thousands of men are too 
old to work, too young to die!” 

All of which boilerplate 
blathering gave some pi- 
quancy to the brief exchanges 
that followed the BBC's deci- 
sion to put Yesterday In Par- 
liament onto long wave alone. 
MPs are angry about this de- 
motion, and various BBC exec- 
utives were assailed at a meet- 
ing of the culture committee. 

Matthew Bannister, of Net- 
work Radio, said sweetly that 
Test Match Special was on 
long wave, and a third of a 
milli on people willingly 
sought it out by twiddling the 

dial 

What be did not say. and did 
not need to say. because MPs 
know it perfectly well but can- 
not admit it even to them- 
selves, is that cricket has for 
more fans than Parliament If 
listeners need to retune to 
bear Yesterday In Parliament, 
the great majority won’t They 
will stay with FM, and wait for 
the origins of the universe on 
Start the Week, or the female 
vampire who gives macrame 
lessons to asylum seekers on 
Midweek. 

What MPs want is to force 
us to do what they reftise to do 
themselves, which is listen to 
them talk. The excellent Alan 
Keen (Lab. Feltham) said he 
had long wanted to see Yester- 
day In Parliament scrapped 
and the material slotted into 
the Today programme. “If it is 
a useful, interesting or vital 
debate, yes — but not filling 
the same slot with stuff me 
wouldn't bother to go 50 yards 
down the corridor to listen 
to.'* 


Review 


Old black magic 
still casts a spell 


Michael Biilington 


The Tempest 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre 

T HIS is the RSCs third 
revival of Shakespeare's 
island ding in five sea- 
sons. And, while Adrian 
Noble's production has a sur- 
passing visual elegance, one 
looks in vain for an explora- 
tion of the play's colonial poli- 
tics or psychological 
darkness. 

If any idea dominates, it is 
that this is a play about reality 
and Illusion and the wonder- 
ment of theatre itself The 
opening Image, highly remi- 
niscent of Giorgio Strehler’s 
famous production. Is of a tiny 
galleon tossing on undulating 
waves. We then see the ship, 
as it were, in close-up with 
freotied activity illuminated 
by lightning flashes. 

As the storm dies. Prospero 
himself is finally revealed 
standing in a stone-circle In 
front of roaring flame: the 
master-magician at work. 

This is one of many mo- 
ments in which Noble’s pro- 
duction and Anthony Ward's 
design emphasise the play's 
meta-theatricality. It becomes 
a study of the nature of dra- 
matic creation. 

The stone-circle itself Is 
constantly ringed by billow- 
ing curtains. And. as Prospero 
summoned up the majestic 
rainbow vision of Iris and Ce- 
res. he was standing a foot 
away from me on the long run- 
way that extends into the 
stalls, rather like a director 
about to give notes. 

At the end you feel Prospero 
abandons the visionary world 
he created with a certain 
reluctance. 


David Calder as Prospero 
brings out very strongly the 
character's exuberant delight 
In his own creativity: be de- 
scribes how “graves at my 
command have waked sleep- 
ers” in the tones of a man ex- 
hilarated by that old black 

mag ir_ 

He also charts clearly the 
progress from vengeance to 
virtue, and hints at a Freud- 
ian omnipotence complex in 
the way he flinches at Ariel's 
slightest touch. 

It is a well executed perfor- 
mance worlds away from the 
old notion of Prospero as an 
avuncular schoolmaster. 

But the production skirts 
round the play’s politics. Rob- 
ert Glenister's Caliban is an 
earth-caked slave, but there Is 
little sense that he nurses a 
just grievance in having been 
offered linguistic education In 
exchange for his rightful prop- 
erty. Scott Handy's loin- 
clothed Ariel is also a little too 
submissive. Rage at colonial 
exploitation is signally absent 
from this production. 

If anything, it is the comedy 
that comes off best: Adrian 
Schiller’s Trinculo, with his 
jester's ear-flaps giving him 
the look of a lugubrious blood- 
hound, and Barry Stanton's 
Stephano, the eternal boozy 
butler with a drinks tray se- 
creted under his cloak, are 
both admirable. 

But while the evening offers 
a stylish celebration of theat- 
rical illusion, you feel the 
play's subversive obsession 
with subjugation is scantly 
treated, visually impressive it 
undeniably is. But this is very 
much The Tempest seen from 
the colonial overlord's point 

of view. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 
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The Me-First Generation 


Have twentysomethings 
lost the power to care? 


Well red 


Eric Hobsbawm on 150 years 
of the Communist Manifesto 


Plus Uri Geller interview 
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Tory anger at Labour proposals for £1 5 million limit to election cash and ban on foreig 

Parties face spending cap 


Anne Peridns 
Political Correspondent 


L ABOUR yesterday 
unveiled proposals 
for a £15 million cap 
on Individual party 
election spending, 
publication of the names of all 
donors where more than 
£5,000 is given, and new crim- 
inal sanctions for breaches of 
electoral law. 

Publishing its submission 
to Lord Neill’s inquiry. 
Labour promised “transpar- 
ency. practicality and equal- 
ity”. Spokesman David Hill 
said: “We have wiwn this 
very seriously. We want a 
framework of realistic pro- 
posals which will introduce 
greater equality into the con- 
duct of election campaigns.” 
The proposals, which 
would outlaw many of the 
Conservative Party's fund- 


raising techniques, include a 
ban on all foreign donations. 
Individual donors would have 
to be entitled to vote In UK 
elections, while corporate do- 
nations could only come from 
companies either based in the 
UK or carrying out “substan- 
tial business in this country”. 

Blin d trusts, such as the 
one that funded Tony Blair's 
office in the run-up to the 
election, would also be out- 
lawed. But a party spokesman 
denied this was a retrospec- 
tive admission of wrong- 
doing. “In the past we recog- 
nised that people had to 
cobble together ways of par- 
ticipating in the process of po- 
litical funding. If we are go- 
ing to move into a new era 
with a new structure there is 
no longer any need for the 
blind trust.” 

Mr Blair appointed Lord 
Neill to head the Committee 
on Standards in Public Life 


The party’s over 


□ New £15 million limit on 
political parties’ election 
spending 

□ Ban on donations from 
non-resident individuals or 
companies 

□ Shareholder approval 
for corporate donations 

□ Annual audited accounts 
to be published by all 
parties 

□ Quarterly declarations 
of all donations over £5.000 

□ Electoral Commission to 
review and police 
legislation, backed by 
criminal sanctions 


soon after the election, after 
years of allegations about 
Tory party sleaze. 

Lord Neill's first public 
action was to instruct the 
Labour Party to return a 


£1 million donation from the 
Formula One boss. Bemie Ec- 
clestone. after the Govern- 
ment agreed to delay a ban on 
tobacco sponsorship of FI. 

Lord Neill’s is the third 
such inquiry in the last 20 
years, but there has been no 
significant change in the laws 
governing election spending 
since bribing voters was 
banned in 1883. 

In an era of national cam- 
paigns, expensive party politi- 
cal broadcasts and full-page 
advertisements in news- 
papers, tiie amount of money 
parties can raise and spend 
centrally has become a domi- 
nant concern. Lord Neill has 
indicated that he Is looking 
carefully at capping spending. 

Labour spent about £27 mil- 
lion in the two-year run-up to 
the last election: its £15 mil- 
lion cap in effect halves that, 
but there are no specific pro- 
posals about when the clock 


would start on such spending. 
The Tories argued last night 
that effective restrictions on 
spending could mean infring- 
ing basic freedoms. 

A Conservative spokesman 

said: “This is an intensely 
partv political document.’ 
However, the Tories’ own pro- 
posals, which have to be de- 
livered to Lord Neill today, 
are not expected to close the 
door on the idea of capping 
spending. 

A draft says: “We do not 
reject spending limits out of 
hand but we are cautious 
about whether they could be 
introduced without a threat 
to free speech.” 

The Liberal Democrats, 
who on Wednesday published 
their own plans for some state 
funding of political parties 
and a spending cap of around 
£4 million, dismissed the 
£15 milli on cap as far too 
high. 


“The law capping constitu- 
ency spending was intro- 
duced to stop one candi**® 
being able to outs pend the 
others. The same principle 
should surely apply nation- 
ally too." an official »*£■ 
Labour proposes a farther 
cap on “third party spending 1 
of jo per cent of tbs national 
can That would imply that 
trade unions could continue 
to run pro-Labour advertising 

“SSTl. nothing in 
Labour’s proposals that 
would stop the “Ecclestone af- 
foir” happening again, recom- 
mending only one changeto 
its existing practice, suggest- 
ing that individual donations 
over £5,000 should be pub- 
lished quarterly. Until now 
the party has published the 
names of big donors only in 
the annual accounts pre- 
sented to party conference In 
the autumn. 
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Nelson Mandela, surrounded by security men. reportedly faced an assassination plot in 1994. His murder would probably have resulted in civil war 

Security police ‘plotted Mandela assassination’ 


Informer says he was hired to kill 
president at 1 994 inauguration 


David Beresford 
In Cape Town 


R ightwing extremists 
plotted to assassinate 
Nelson Mandela at his 
presidential inauguration 
ceremony, in front of guests 
including Yasser Arafat, the 
Duke of Edinburgh and Fidel 
Castro, it was alleged 
yesterday. 

Members of the South Afri- 
can police force's now defunct 


security branch hired an ex- 
tremist hitman to shoot Mr 
Mandela as he was being 
sworn in in front of worldwide 
television audiences in 1994, 
according to reports which 
surfaced in Cape Town. 

The extraordinary story — 
with echoes of the plot of 
Frederick Forsyth's thriller, 
the Day of the Jackal — 
emerged after an informer 
claimed that be was to have 
been the trigger roan in an at- 
tempted murder which, if it 


had succeeded, would have 
stunned the world and proba- 
bly resulted in civil war. 

Yesterday the bead of a 
special team of detectives, the 
presidential investigations 
task unit, accused another 
senior commander of derail- 
ing his inquiries into the 
conspiracy. 

Yesterday's late editions of 
a Cape Town newspaper, the 
Cape Argus, reported that the 
bead of the unit, Andre Lin- 
coln. had accused the com- 
mander of the violent crimes 
unit, Leonard Knipe- of ob- 
structing the inquiry- 

Last week Mr Knipe ar- 
rested Mr Lincoln on charges 


of fraud and theft He is cur- 
rently out on bail. 

The report believed to have 
been based on a hurried brief- 
ing by Mr Lincoln, said a 
senior police officer in Pre- 
toria bad teen arrested In 
connection with the assassi- 
nation plot and two “high- 
powered snipers' rifles” 
seized. 

The newspaper quoted Mr 
Lincoln as saying bis unit 
was "at an advanced stage of 
a probe Into third force activi- 
ties involving top policemen." 
The term "third force" refers 
to supposed conspiracies by 
rightwing security force per- 
sonnel to wreck the peace pro 


cess by destabilising the 
country. 

Behind Mr Lincoln's out- 
burst lies a story of bitter 
rivalry within the police ser- 
vice. 

Willem Frederick Else, cur- 
rently serving a three-yea r- 
sentence for theft, is under- 
stood to have told Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu’s truth com- 
mission that he was hired by- 
security police for 250.000 
rand (£31.000) to shoot Mr 
Mandela as he was being 
sworn in. 

Else claimed he was given a 
rifle, complete with telescopic 
sight, several months before 
the presidential inauguration 


and told to practise. He pulled 
out after being tipped off thai 
the security branch officers 
who had hired him planned tc 
shoot him immediately after 
the assassination and claim 
the credit. 

Mr Lincoln's unit, which 
has been investigating Elsa’s 
story, has been the subject o! 
much controversy since it 
was founded in 19%. 

As commander. Mr Lincoln 
reports directly to the deputy 
president, Thabo Mteki. by- 
passing the national police 
commissioner. George Fivaz, 
This has made his unit the 
target of much antipathy in 
the rest of the force. 


Irish ask for whom 
the bell tolls 


John MuHIn 
Ireland Correspondent 


I T IS the most played item 
on national radio and 
television in the Republic 
of Ireland: every day, twice 
a day. the Angelas bell 
washes over the airwaves, 
signalling a time for prayer 
and reflection. But the dis- 
tinctive toll is now em- 
broiled in a fight for 
survival. 

The two sides of the argu- 
ment are familiar in Ire- 
land: traditionalists 

against modernisers; 
country folk versus city 
slickers; and church at 
odds with state. 

State radio and television 
have halted for about 75 
seconds at midday and 6pm 
for more than 40 years to 
broadcast the peals of the 
belL 

It is associated with the 
Angelas, a Catholic prayer 
in praise of the Virgin 
Mary. On television, her 
picture dominates the 
screen until the last rever- 
berations die away. 

The row was started by 
Six. a new Dublin magazine 
described by the Catholic 
Church as “instantly for- 
gettable". Its editor, Gary 
Byrnes, said the broadcast- 
ing of the Angelus bell was 
a “sectarian religious 
ceremony”. 

Be added: “It is time for 
Ireland to become a more 
civil nation which favours 


no one religion above 
others.” Into this waded 
Robin Eames. Primate of 
the Church of Ireland and 
Archbishop of Armagh, 
who told Mr Byrnes that be 
felt the Angelus should be 
changed. It could be 
deemed exclusive, he 
suggested. 

Dr Eames wrote: "There 
Is no established church in 
the Republic of Ireland and 
it may well now be timely 
to inculcate a more inclu- 
sive attitude within the 
state broadcasting system.” 

The airwaves have been 
filled with indignation and 
newspaper letters pages 
packed with protest. Even 
BBC Radio Ulster got in on 
the act yesterday, asking 
Its listeners to suggest a 
suitable version for North- 
ern Ireland. 

One caller offered the 
Lam beg Drum, the rallying 
call for loyalists. 

RTE staff are desperate to 
see the back of the bells. As 
well as the minute-long 
recording of the bell, pro- 
gramme makers have to 
allow several seconds at 
either end to enable the 
chimes to break into 
silence and let the last 
reverberations die away. 

RTE’s management views 
the break as a time for non- 
denominational reflection, 
a chance to step back from 
the hurly-burly of modern 
living. It said there were no 
plans to change the 
practice. 


Patten consults lawyeronbook 


Kamal Ahmed 
Media Correspondent 


C HRIS Fatten, the for- 
mer governor of Hong 
Kong, is set to take 
legal action against the pub- 
lishers HarperCollins after 
an alleged attempt to lone 
down a critical book he is 
writing about China. 

Mr Patten confirmed yes- 
terday that the dispute over 
how HarperCollins and its 
owner. Rupert Murdoch. 


bandied East And West was 
now In the hands of his solici- 
tors. Biddle & Co. 

He has told friends that he 
has been angered by his treat- 
ment by the publishers who 
are thought to have paid a 
£150.000 advance Tor the book. 

Mr Murdoch was said to 
have called for critical pas- 
sages to be changed because 
he feared it could harm bis 
interests in China and his 
hopes to expand. 

Yesterday the Guardian 
revealed that Stuart Proffitt. 


the editor-in-chief of Harper- 
Collins and editor of Mr Pat- 
ten’s book, had resigned over 
Ibe issue. Mr Patten has now 
moved the publishing deal ro 
Macmillan. 

Jonathan Dimblcby. who 
made the critically acclaimed 
BBC documentary on Mr Pat- 
ten’s final clays in Hong Kong 
said: “It looks as though Har- 
perCnlUns. ai a most senior 
level, have decided that a 
book which one of the test po- 
litical editors in Britain be- 
lieves to be outstanding, is 


not worth publish! 
can be two reasons 
either they axe be 
they have ulterior rr 
Mr Patten, in Fr; 
pleting the final 
said he was deterr 
book should be pul 
the way that he thoi 
^ adamant that 
will be read the \ 
tended it. It is go 
quite a story." 
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SORRENTO & THE RAT OF NAPLES 


7 nights from £335 halfboard - based at the lovely Hotel Daria 
or for a supplement of £15 per night the 4-star Grand Hotel Europa Pala 
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The going looks poor for 


raCUle paper ^cuig £695.000 bill 


Racing 
trio win 

libel 
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Jamie Wilson and John Duncan report 


T HE Sporting Life, 
the bible of the turf 
faces a bill or 
£695.000 after a Jury 
found the news- 
*W* r guilty of libel over 
dauns that the trainer Lvnda 
Ramsden. her husband Jack 
and champion jockey Kieren 
Fhllon had arranged for one 
of their horses to lose a race. 

The trio had sued the pufr 
Ushers MGN Ltd over a “sav- 
age verbal onslaught" in an 
unsigned editorial in May 
1995 which accused them of 
“cheating punters". The jury 
found against the paper and 
awarded Mrs Ramsden 
£75.000, Mr Fallon £70,000. 
and Mr Ramsden £50.000. The 
newspaper's costs are esti- 
mated at £500.000, 

Mr Fallon was not in court I 
for the verdict After winning 
the 3.35 at Lingfield on Master 
Caster, he was told of the 
result by Mr Ramsden on the 
telephone. “We won the case 
and you pat seventy grand,’* 
Mr Ramsden told him. “Well 
talk later. Anyway, well done.” 
The Sporting Life editor. 
Tom Clarke, said; “We have to 
accept the Jury’s verdict and 
we do. We are bitterly disap- 
pointed. The .jury accepted 
that we honestly believed in 
the truth of our allegations, 
which were honestly made." 

The case focused on a 
minor race, the Swaflham 
Handicap at Newmarket on 
April 18 1995. in which the 
favourite. Top Cees. a horse 
trained by the Ramsdens and 
ridden by Mr Fallon, finished 
a disappointing fifth. 

During the trial Mr Fallon 
was accused by Richard Hart- 
ley, QC for the newspaper, of 
ignoring opportunities to win 
the race and holding the 
horse back, accusations he de- 
nied under oath. 

The Sporting Life alleged 
that the Ramsdens had told 

‘We are 
bitterly 
disappointed. 
We honestly 
believed in the 
truth of our 
allegations’ 

Sporting Life editor 
Tom Clarice, right 


Mr Fallon to lose so as to give 
the horse better odds in a 
more important race three 
weeks later — the Chester Cup 
— which Top Cees won easily. 
The paper ran an article the 
next day accusing the trio of 
1 ‘cheating punters". 

The paper’s key evidence 
came from Derek Thompson, 
the television commentator 
who testified that Mr Fallon 
had told him that he had been 
instructed by Mr Ramsden to 
hold the horse back. Mr Fal- 
lon told the court that Mr 
Thompson’s story was a com- 
plete lie. The judge told the 
jury to treat Mr Thompson’s 
evidence with caution as it 
differed from an unsworn 
statement he had given to file 
newspaper’s lawyers. 

There was some comfort for 
I The Sporting Life that the jury 
did not find the article “mali- 
cious". This was reflected in 
the damages awarded. 

Alastair Down, who wrote 
the article, said: “We fought a 
good fight but we got beat and 
there is no point whingeing 
about it It’s not been a good 
day for the press.” 

Mr Ramsden looked 
relieved after 18 days in court 
“It was harrowing to think 
that some people thought we 
were liars and cheats." he 
said. 

The bulk of his anger was 
directed at Mr Thompson. “To 
come in at the eleventh hour 
and to tell a story like that 
about Fallon was utterly con- 
temptible." he said. 

Mr Thompson, who was yes- 
terday working for C h an n el 4 
Racing at Huntingdon, said: ‘T 
am disappointed by the out- 
come but as 1 said I bad no axe 
to grind with either side. 

“1 told the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the 
truth, f feel very sad that the 
judge rubbished me on what I 
said.” 




Gambler who wins £200,000 
a year by backing his wife’s 
horses - but only if he can get 
good value from the bookies 


J ACK RAMSDEN and his 
■wife. Lynda, are the epit- 
ome of the successful mod- 
ern couple: assured, good- 
looking, rich (properties in 
London and the country), 
with two grown-up 
children. 

Although Mrs Ramsden, 
aged 48. holds the training 
licence and looks after the 
horses, he is the brains be- 
hind the business run from 
Breckenbrough House near 
Tbirsk in North Yorkshire. 


A former stockbroker, Mr 
I Ramsden, who looks 
I younger than his 56 years. 

, makes no bones about bet- 
| ting being his nufior source 
of Income and has boasted 
i about regularly winning be- 
tween £100.000 and 
£ 200,000 a year, mostly on 
horses trained by his wife. 

When he puts his money 
down he expects to collect 
and therefore has to be 
pretty certain the horse is 
capable of doing the job.. 





Toilet, the TV commentator game 
for a laugh, whose credibility 
finally went down the pan 

T HE Channel 4 anchorman I Thompson’s critics feel this 1 
Brough Scott has always indiscriminate bonhomie is 


T HE Channel 4 anchorman 
Brough Scott has always 
| spoken out in defence of fellow 
commentator and ubiquitous 
1 racing personality Derek 
Thompson. The Scott view is 
that the eternally grinning 
Thommo displays an enviable 
command of modern-day 
broadcasting skills. Is he not a 
man who will take a micro- 
phone into a crowd at a mo- 
ment's notice and ask enthusi- 
astic questions without 
embarrassment or shame? 


Thompson’s critics fed this 
. indiscriminate bonhomie is 
! exactly the probleeff. The 
Thommo approach, they say, 

I is shallow and insincere. 

Thompson, aged 47 — race- 
course nickname Tqilet —has 
been working in front of the 
cameras since 1982. Yet he 
remains sensitive about his 
image and keen to be regarded 
as a man in the know. 

There were predictably rib- 
ald comments when it 
emerged that the disputed 


He will not back one of his 
horses, however strongly it 
might be fancied, unless he 
can get value from the book- 
makers. In other words, the 
odds have to be better than 
its chance. This Is the key to 
successful betting. 

The libel case has hinged 
on this area. Was Top Cees 
trying at Newmarket? Mr 
Ramsden said he did not 
have a bet because the price 
was too short, although the 
owner, Alan Leonard, 
reportedly had £400 each- 
way. 

Mrs Ramsden began 
training in 1987 and quickly 
built a reputation for being 
clever at placing her horses 
to win handicaps. 

The stables, converted 
from an old farmhouse and 


conversation with Kieren Fal- 
lon. at thebeart of the Sport- 
ing Life case, took place when 
Thompson interrupted the 
jockey while he was on his 
way toa pub lavatory. 

Patrick MOmo QC. repre- 
senting Fallon and Jack and 
Lynda Ramsden, painted a 
cruel picture of a second-rate 
figure trying to bolster his 
reputation In the eyes of his 
colleagues by embellishing a 
casual encounter. 

The thousands of viewers 
who enjoy the light-hearted 
side of Channel 4’s racing cov- 
erage will no doubt be hoping 
Thompson has emerged with 
his good humour intact. 

Profiles by Jamie Reid 
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Derek Thompson 
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DanGlaister 

Arts Correspondent 


K eith cooper, who 
leapt into file public 
consciousness when 

he was seen in the 
television documentary The 
House brutally sacking a col- 
league because he did not 
have “the intelligence to de- 
liver what we need”, has 
fallen victim to the latest 
purge of senior management 
at the Royal Opera House. 

Mr Cooper, until recently 
the ROH*5 head of corporate 

affair s, was sacked yesterday 
by the company’s board. Fi- 
nance director Richard Hall, 
who has been with the ROH 
for just eight months, was 
also dismissed. 

A terse statement from the 
Opera House said: “The Board 
of the ROH have endorsed pro- 
posals for restructuring the 
ROH management to provide 
a more focused executive 
team. The organisation an- 
nounces the departure of Rich- 
ard Hall, finance director, and 
Keith Cooper, director of sales 
and broadcasting.” 

The composer Michael 
Berkeley, a member of the 
board, said: “There was a gen- 
eral feeling that the market- 
ing needed a new look. There 
was a feeling that we'd been 
lacklustre on the marketing 
side.” 

The decision was approved 
by the board on Wednesday, j 
Mr Cooper, who joined the 
ROH in November 1992, was 
informed of the decision yes- 
terday morning. He immprii- 
ately left the Opera House, 
which is bound to pay him a 
three-month notice period. 

Richard Hall, appointed 
eight months ago by the then 
chairman. Lord ChadUngton, 
and the ROH*s then chief ex- 
ecutive. Genista McIntosh, 
makes way for Pelham Allen, 
who has been on secondment 
from the City accountants 
Coopers and Lybrand. 

It is understood that Mr 
Allen- was unhappy with the 
pace of change at the ROH. 
His salary will be paid by the 
Floral Trust, the charitable 
body that bailed out the ROH 
last year. 


Jack and Lynda Ramsden outside the High Court after their victory over the Sporting Life photograph: seansmto 

Runners and riders 


barns, have expanded to 50 
boxes and so successful 
have the Ramsdens been 
that every year the yard has 
been full. Last season they 
won £440,998 in win and 
place prize money on the 
Flat. 

Kieren Fallon, the 33- 
y ear-old Irish jockey who 
rodeTop Cees, was Mrs 
Ramsden’s retained rider 
nntQ leaving to join, cham- 
pion trainer Henry Cecil at 
Newmarket at the begin- 
ning oflast year. This was a 
highly successful move for 
Fallon, who won two Clas- 
sics and became champion 
jockey with 196 winners. 

He is a quietly spoken, 
shy man but this pleasant 
exterior masks a steely 
resolve and a fiery temper. 


The timing of the changes 
Is something of a surprise. It 
had been thought that with 
the upheaval at the ROH 
following the publication of a 
highly critical parliamentary 
report last year, including the 
resignations of the entire 
board, further changes would 
be put on hold. Sir Richard 
Eyre is due to deliver his 
report into the provision of 
opera and ballet to London to 
May. 

The dismissals are thought 
to be the work of Sir Colin 
Southgate, who took over as 
chairman at the beginning of 
the year. A spokeswoman for 
the ROH said that Sir C olin 
had pledged to look at the 
areas of finance and market- 
ing, and this was precisely 
what he had done. 

Gerald Kaufman, chairman 
of the parliamentary commit- 
tee. said: “Maybe Sir Colin is 
getting things done. But it's a 
very worrying situation. It's 
three months since our report 
and there has been not a peep 
about the two most pressing 
matters: the deficit and the 
plans for the closure period." 

Mr Berkeley warned of fur- 
ther upheavals. *‘I don’t 
think this is the end,” he said. 
“We’ve got to go through 
every single department Zfs 
our duty to the people who 
work there. The only way we 
can really justify the money 
we get is to be absolutely 
ruthless." 



Keith Cooper: victim of the 
latest Co vent Garden purge 


C JD fears force withdrawal 
of British blood products 


continued from page 1 
mended by the CSM are pre- 
cautionary. They do not mean 
that UK blood and blood prod- 
ucts are unsafe We have no 
evidence to show that nvCJD 
can be transmitted via blood 
products or blood — the risk i 
remains only hypothetical. 
But we must proceed- on the 
principle that it is better to be 
safe than sorry.” 

Blood Is a mix of a liquid 
known as plasma and red and 
white blood cells. The blood 
products are refined from the 
plasma. These fell into three 
groups, clotting factors 
needed by haemophiliacs, al- 
bumin used for the treatment 
of shock and burns and Im- 
munoglobulins used in the 
treatment of blood diseases. 
Donated blood can spread dis- 
eases — HIV and hepatitis are 
notorious examples — but 
there is no test for anyone 
who might be incubating COD 
and no way of recognising the 
agent in donated blood. 

Dr Jeremy Metters, Deputy 


Chief Medical Officer, said 
that blood supplies were as 
vital as ever. “There is abso- 
lutely no question of any risk 
to blood donors of contracting 
nvCJD. We still need just as 
much blood for transfusion as 
before. Donated blood is vital 
to the work of the NHS." 

Genetically-engineered or 
synthetic factor VXn will now 
be available for children 
under 16. The Haemophilia 
Society yesterday called this 
a •'major victory for common 
sense”. 

But patients who need im- 
mediate transfusions will go 
on getting whole blood: the 
risk to them would be vanish- 
ingly small, and the danger to 
not getting a transfusion 
would be huge. 

Even so. the change could 
annually affect 100,000 surgi- 
cal patients, op to 90,000 preg- 
nant women, and tens of thou- 
sands who need hepatitis 
vaccines, tetanus immunisa- 
tion and special diagnostic 
treatment 
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Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


A N international team 
of astronomers is 
about to set the world 
of physics reeling. 
They have observed anti grav- 
ity in action and say they 
have confirmed that the ex- 
pansion of the universe is 
accelerating. 

"My reaction is somewhere 
between amazement and hor- 
ror,” Brian Schmidt of the Mt 
Stromlo and Sliding Spring 
Observatory in Australia, 
told the US journal Science, 
published today. "Amaze- 
ment because 1 Just did not 
expect this result and horror 
in knowing it will likely be 
disbelieved by a majority of 
astronomers." 

Adam Reiss of the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkeley 
said last night: "What we ex- 
pected to find was that the 
universe would be expanding 
more slowly today than back 
then, because gravity has this 
effect that it slows everything 
down. What we found was the 
opposite of that The universe 
is expanding faster today 
than yesterday and it seems 
to be accelerating." 

In Science, astronomers 
from California, Boston and 
Australia say they have 
direct observational evidence 
that the expansion of the uni- 
verse is speeding up. 

Since gravity is a brake 
upon the expansion that 
began with the Big Bang 
about 15 billion years ago, 
then there must be some 
other countering force. They 
call it a repulsive force, or 
antigravity. On a scale of half 


the universe, it seems to be 
twice as strong as gravity. If 
so. it will force cosmologists I 
to dream up a new history of j 
space and time. 

The astronomers discov- ! 
ered the runaway universe by 
focusing on supernovae — the 
bursts of energy mark the 
death of stars — at various 
distances. 

The light from very distant 
supernovae would be light 
that left those stars billions of 
years ago. Light travels at a 
constant speed for all observ- 
ers, but the way the starlight 
itself is "stretched" is a due 
to how fast the star is moving 
away from the observer. The 
astronomers expected distant 
stars to be moving more 
swiftly than recent ones. 
They were not, 

"Statisically speaking, we 
are quite confident of this 
result,” said Dr Reiss. "But 
I we continue to be concerned 
that there is another explana- 
tion for what we are seeing, 
some other sneaky effect that 
is getting in there.” 

The scientists considered 
the possibility that superno- 
vae in the past might be dif- 
ferent from those today: that 
stars may have evolved, in 
the way creatures do.They do 
not think so. 

So they are left with anti- 
gravity. "The problem with 
this force is that on a small 
scale it is very weak," said Dr 
Reiss. "You have to get to 
these amazing scales like half 
way across the universe, 
where this force adds up, be- 
cause it is inherent in every 
little piece of space. As yon 
add up this space, it multi- 
plies, and eventually becomes 
strong enough to detect" 
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Blair and Irish PM agree to push for peace deal 


Ewen MacAskffi, CMef 
PoHUeal Correspondent 


T ONY Blair and the Irish 

p rime minister Bertie 
Ahem, decided yester- 
day to step up efforts to final- 
ise a peace agreement before 


Easter. Meeting at Downing 
Street, they also discussed the 
awkward question of whether 
Mr Blair should bow to Sinn 
Fein's demand for a meeting 
before it rejoins the talks. 

The Ulster Democratic 
Party yesterday threatened to 
leave the talks if Mr Blair 


i meets Gerry Adams, presi: 

! dent of Sinn Fein. Tire Ulster., 
Unionists also warned /Mr 
Blair against such a movie. A 
Downing Street spokesman 
said no derision had yet been 
made. • 1 

Both leaders publicly ex- 
1 pressed optimism that the 






^deadline could be reached. A 
peace package will have to be 
. agreed .early in April, the deal 
. sanctioned by Westminster 
and the Irish parliament, and 
referendums held north and 
south of the border in May . 

Mr Blair said: *7 remain 
cautiously, perhaps even 
stubbornly, optimistic.” 
Northern Ireland “tears at my 
heart”, he said. “I can't be- 
lieve as we approach the 21 st 
century that it’s beyond our 
wit or imagination to do it" 

Mr Ahern echoed Mr 
Blair's assertion that the 
recent bomb attacks in Porta- 
down and Moira — attributed 
to a republican splinter 
group. Continuity IRA — 
would not “derail” the 
process. 

Earlier at a press confer- 
ence in London. Sinn Fein’s 


vice-chairman. Martin 
McGuinness. attempted to put 
pressure on Mr Blair by say- 
ing it was inevitable that he 
would agree to meet Sinn 
Fein: ‘It is going to happen. It 
is only a question of when it 
will happen. I hope it will 
take place sooner rather than 
later.” 

But he refused to say that 
Sinn Fein's return to the tal ks 
on March 9 was conditional 
on Mr Blair's meeting it 
either beforehand or shortly 
afterwards. 

He wanted a promise from 
Mr Blair of genuine negotia- 
tions, accusing the Ulster 
Unionists of failing to engage, 
and movement on reform of 
the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary. release of prisoners, and 
troop reductions. 

Ken Maginnls. the Ulster 


Unionist spokesman on secu- 
rity. warned Mr Blair: “If the 
Prime Minister either sees 
Gerry Adams during his 
period of expulsion or agrees 
during that period that he 
will see him at the end of that 
period, then he will demean 
the whole process." 

But the Ulster Unionists 
were not threatening a walk- 
out if Mr Blair did agree. "We 
are never going to tie our- 
selves to a hypothetical as- 
sessment," said Mr Maginnls. 

Gary McMicbaeL leader of 
the UDP. which has dose 
links with the loyalist para- 
militaries. met Mr Blair yes- 
terday morning. He said his 
party’s position would be "un- 
tenable" if Mr Blair met Sinn 
Fein, but stopped short of 
saying categorically he would 
leave the talks. 


Bogus academic infiltrated Oxford ‘to write book’ 


MOBILE PAYPHONE ESpWi 
FROM — 


Sarah Hall 


T O the average outsider. 
Oxford university — with 


one z one 



I Oxford university — with 
its labyrinthine libraries and 
ivory towers — can seem an 
impenetrable place. 

But to Richard Ray. a 31- 
year-old Asian graduate of 
Brunei university, infiltrat- 
ing the hallowed seat of learn- 
ing proved simple. 

It was so easy, he masquer- 
aded as an academic associated 
with the neoclassical Worces- 
ter College for five months, a 
court heard yesterday. He even 
inveigled his way into college 
liTe by saying Latin grace at a 
formal dinner, and dined with 
the Jamaican ambassador and 


world land speed record holder 
Andy Green. 

'It was in one sense a 
breathtakingly-simple scam 
on his part," Paddy Roche, de- 
fending. told Oxford magis- 
trates court "You can’t help 
but be left with a misguided 
admiration for the way in 
which he went about it” 

The South African-born Ray 
came up with the idea when he 
worked temporarily in the uni- 
versity’s library card-issuing 
office last summer. 

"He produced one for him- 
self representing himself as 
Dr Richard Ray.” said Clare 
Tucker. . prosecuting. With i 
this passport he gained a 
room in a house owned by 
Worcester College last Octo- 


ber and got access to comput- 
ers in the Bodleian Library 
and entry to Trinity College 
library. 

In January suspicions were 
aroused and on arrest he con- 
fessed everything. 

Speaking after the hearing 
— at which he admitted mak- 
ing a false Instrument and 
gaining false services by de- 
ception — the unemployed 
graduate claimed that he had 
done it in order to write a 
book: ”1 think I first came to 
Oxford to establish why there 
were not many, or few, Asian 
dons — and I wanted to im- 
merse myself In the character 
to write about it . . 

Sentencing was adjourned 
until the end of March. 
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f '9hts recruitment drain 


Third World charity 
blames selfishness 
for volunteer crisis 



BRITAIN 5 


V oluntary Service 

Overseas, the charity 
S***"" *•"* w °rk- 

g-«5rff2?E2rs 

SSiSS&S? 

theWS 

Britons in the “feel great" 

SSSJS7 ***** 5St 

semsn and less car in e" about 

e?ob? ri ^! ged ***** <*&« 

SSSSd. h or B ar >^ation 

Catinne ^ ^ yearS - a PPli- 

?v s have slumped bv 
more than 20 per cent. TeactJ 

b”hSf d engineers ^ down 

tirieS^wS 8 re P° rt en- 
titled Where’s Everybody 

9^?. tiie broadcaster and 
author Jonathan Dimblebj? 
"£® “ °n the VSO board. said : 
^Pje appear to be less con- 
cerned about the rest of the 
w ?2? than they used to be. 

^i€ City bonuses are back 

there ’ s a ^ of 
growth, the demand for skills 
and talent affects our abUity 
to attract people." 3 

But the shortfall may be 
more than a reflection of the 
mtest economic upturn, VSO 
fears- “For all Tony Blair’s 
talk of a ‘caring, sharing soci- 
ety^ and post-Diana compas- 
sion, there are many signs 
that people have become 
more selfish and less caring," 


^iWtsays. H^rgradu- 

fpm«H alaries ma y alst > be 
tempting more coUega-leavere 

* slfl y on a career ladder 
once they have lauded a job. 

2Lrf,7r r ? 8e waee for a new 

graduate Is now £15.500. 

Education is also blamed 
government rhetoric has not 
ueen matched by lessons in 
rne classroom. An NOP poll 
for VSO earlier this year 
found that 55 per cent of 12 to 
15-years-olds would like to 
help people in the developing 
world but “daily life makes 
them forget”. 

Decreased coverage of de- 
velopment affairs, particu- 
larly on television, has 
reduced awareness of the 
problems in the Third World. 

“Britain is becoming more 
insular. There has been noth- 
ing in the 1990s like the 
breakthrough of Live Aid in 
the 1980s," the report quotes 
Paddy Coulter, of the Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Trust. 

Most foreign programmes 
are about wildlife. “The main 
factual programmes have lost 
their global perspective and 
the new documentary soaps 
are all about Brits." 

But the charity recognises 
that nine out of 10 people aged 
between 15 and 25 have never 
heard of VSO; that many who 
have, believe the charity still 
sends school leavers abroad; 
and that volunteers worry 
whether their experience will 
enhance their Job prospects 
when they return. 


The charity received 1,400 
fewer applications for this 
year, and wm have 200 fewer 
volunteers overseas com- 
pared with last year, around 
1.750. Their average age is 34 
Past volunteers include many 
well known public figures 
Six present MPs have worked 
for the charity; the former 
Tory minister Alistair Good- 
lad, the Liberal Democrat 
David Rendell. and four 
Labour members — Jeremy 
Corbyn, Mike Gapes, Judith 
Church and Hilary 
Armstrong. 

Several broadcasters, in- 
cluding Peter Snow, Mike 
Brunson and Brian Hanra- 
han. as well as the chief con- 
stable of West Mercia. David 
Blakey, have also worked on 
development projects over- 
seas for the charity. 

To make VSO more attrac- 
tive to future volunteers It 
plans to subsidise Teaching 
English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage (TEFL) courses; offer 
shorter placements than the 
normal two-year contracts: 
promote VSO experience as 
career enhancement to em- 
ployers; and negotiate leave 
of absence with NHS trusts. 

VSO has also begun recruit- 
ing volunteers from Canada, 
Portugal and the Netherlands 
to make up its skills shortage. 
“There’s evidence that people 
in the Netherlands have 
greater awareness of develop- 
ment issues,” Nick Barratt, a 
senior manager, suggested. 


Lawyer 

found 

his 

island in 
the sun 



Own Bowcott 


P HILIP Ells (right) was a 
commercial litigation 
specialist with a City 
firm earning more than 
£40,000 a year when he threw 
it all in and volunteered to be- 
come a “people's lawyer” in 
the south Pacific. 

Most of his court appear- 
ances were made in flip-flops, 
shorts and a T-shirt. His pay 
was under £200 a month but 
his job satisfaction soared. 


Pull 
the 
other 
one. . 


As a VSO worker in Tuvalu 
— an archipelago of nine Is- 
lands spread across 180 miles 
of ocean — from 1993 to 1996, 
he was the only lawyer avail- 
able to help locals in civil and 
criminal cases. 

“My practice included rep- 
resenting defendants in mur- 
der and rape trials as well as 
advising the prime minister," 
recalls Mr Ells, now aged 35. 
‘There was a little company 
law and lots of mage — cases 
where people claimed that 
spells had been cast on them.” 


John Ezard 


O NE OF the traditions 
which does most to 
unite family and 
friends over Christmas din- 
ner conies under threat 
today from an advert in the 
Stage newspaper. 

If the Asda supermarket 
chain hag its way. there 
will be no more happy col- 
lective groans next Decem- 
ber 25 about the awftalness 
of the Jokes that drop out of 
Christmas crackers. 

Hie chain ha s discovered 
what most of its customers 
could have told its execu- 
tives decades ago — most of 


Sometimes life felt isolated. 
Tuvalu — part of what was 
once known as the Gilbert 
and Ellice islands — h»g a 
population of only 10,000. 
“But I saw the advertisement 
for a people’s lawyer and that 
sold it 

T did a master’s degree in 
human rights so I was al- 
ready interested in the field.” 
Being single may have 
helped. “It would be difficult 
living in a small c ommunity 
like that if your partner 
didn’t have a job. I didn’t go 
for the money. 

“There were problems with 
flood. Temperatures were in 
the 80s every day, with 100 
per: cent .humidity. The 
beauty of the Job, however, 
was that I was entirely on my 
own apart from the secretary 
and translator.” 

He now practises for Public 
Concern at Work, a London- 
based legal organisation sup- 
porting whistleblowers. 

“When I went back to my 
old university recently I was 
amazed,” he recalls. "Every- 
one seemed so normal, much 
less radicaL 1 remember hav- 
ing endless sit-ins and 
protests.” 


the jokes are up to 150 
years old and are getting no 

better with age. 

By Asda’s count, all the 
170 million crackers sold In 
Britain every year rely on 
recycling the same 500 
jokes. 

So it is offering generous 
bribes to the Stage’s largely 
unemployed readership of 
stage, television, film and 
radio artistes and writers. 
It wants them to come up 
with a new crop of wise- 
cracks worthy of the spirit 
of 1998 and the 
wifflannimn. 

But the rules for the new 
corporate post of Joke 
Writer ‘ are firm in this 



Teaching aid . . . people willing to offer teaching or engineering skills are down by half 


quest for “alternative” 
cracker comedy. Dirty talk 
of the sort associated with 
Ben Elton, Jo Brand or 
Jerry Sadowitz Is off limits. 

Gags must be “rib-tlck- 
ling” hut “suitable for 
every family member” and 
“capable of amusing with- 
out causing offence”. 

Last night comedian and 
writer Ken Campbell tried 
to help Asda- But he said; 
“It’s dreadfolUy hard. No 
wonder there are only 500 
jokes. It’s almost as diffi- 
cult to think np new ones as 
It must have been with the 
old ones.” He came up with 
one, on a 1990s topic 
thoug h in clasical mould: 


What do virtual school- 
girls play? 

Inter-NetbalL 

Under the chain's rules, 
each applicant for the post 
must submit 100 gags. 

An undisclosed “attrac- 
tive but not huge amount** 
will be paid for each Joke 
that is used, and gagwriters 
will get the career boost of 
a credit on the cracker slip. 

Pbil Reed, an Asda man- 
ager. said that traditionally 
cracker manufacturers had 
had to “search high and 

low for jokes, and beg bor- 
row and steal them.’* , 

But. he added: “They still 
make yon cringe.** 


It’s a cracker 

What goes oom. oom, oom? 

A cow walking backwards. 

What do you get If you walk 
under a cow? 

A pat on the head. 

What do you call a sheep wtth a 
ribbon tied round It? 

Ram-bow. 

A ghost walks Into a pub and 
asks for a whisky. The barman 
says? 

Sorry, we don’t serve spirits. 

Why did the tomato blush? 

It saw the salad dressing. 


Life for 
faking 
wife’s 
suicide 


Sailing club 
commodore 
was ‘ruthless 
but plausible’ 


David Ward 

and Martin Wafaiwright 


A SAILING club com- 
modore who stran- 
gled bis wife and 
then faked her sui- 
cide by hanging 
her body from the bannister 
at their home was jailed for 
life yesterday. 

Paul Longworth, aged 38, 
an ophthalmic tehcnician. 
mouthed “No, you are wrong” 
at the jury in Liverpool crown 
court as they returned a 
guilty verdict after four 
hours. 

Mr Justice Hidden told 
Longworth that the killing — 
after a row but described in 
court as a sexual assault — 
bad "snuffed out a life in a 
brutal act”. 

The court had heard that 
Longworth, former commo- 
dore of Southport Sailing 
Club, had previously beaten 
and raped his wife. Tina, aged 
29, at their home in the 
Merseyside town. 

The judge told him he had 
committed the murder “for 
your own selfish reasons 
without any regard for the 
two children who were hers 
and yours. 

"You passed yourself off as 
a good tether, but your taking 
away of the children’s mother 
was a callous, violent and 
wicked act which has caused 
the dreadful loss which you 
have inflicted on them for the 
sst of their lives.” 

Detective Inspector Bob 
Morrison, who led the “long 
and complex" inquiry, said 
Longworth was ruthless and 
callous but also highly plausi- 
ble. A measure of this was 
that his wife’s family — in- 
cluding her sister, who 
sobbed in court after the ver- 
dict — had supported him 
throughout the triaL 
The conviction is thought 
to be only the second of its 
kind in the country. Eddie 
Gilfoyle, of WlrraL Mersey- 
side, was found guilty in 1993 
in the same court room of 
hanging his wife and faking 
her suicide. 

Longworth's attack took 
place on his birthday in Janu- 
ary last year as the children. 
Abby, aged seven, and Mat- 
thew. five, slept upstairs. He 
then suspended the body from 
the staircase in an attempt to 
show that his wife had killed 
herself. 

He called an ambulance 
with a 999 call described to 
the court as “hysterical and 
distressed"- While paramed- 
ics searched for signs of life 
in his wife, he cradled her 
head in hfa arms and stroked 
her hair. 

The ploy almost worked. 
Police thought they were 
dealing with a clear-cut case 
of suicide. But a senior detec- 
tive was puzzled by marks on 
Mrs Longworth’s neck and or- 
dered a post mortem. 

One erf" the grizzlier mo- 



Paul Longworth . . . hung 
body from bannister 

dents of the trial came when 
the jury saw two videos show- 
ing attempts to recreate Mrs 
Longworth's “suicide’' on the 
staircase. Iain West director 
of forensic medicine at Guy’s 
hospital, London, first hung 
dummies and then hims elf 
from the bannisters. 

“It is potentially a very dan- 
gerous procedure," he admit- 
ted to the jury. "You protect 
the blood supply to the bruin 
by putting your hand between 
the rope and your neck, pre- 
venting pressure on the vein 
and artei-y m the right side.” 

He had been able to repli- 
cate a horizontal mark on 
Mrs Longworth's neck only 
by wrapping the rope round 
his neck twice and teeing the 
stairs. Longworth had told de- 
tectives that he had found his 
wife hanging with her back to 
the stairs when he come 
home from celebrating his 
birthday at the sailing club. 

Dr West identified 36 marks 
on Mrs Longworth’s body and 
said he bad never seen a case 
of hanging with so many inju- 
ries. Their pattern was con- 
sistent “with an initial period 
of strangulation followed by 
suspension of the deceased’s 
body”. That opinion seemed 
to convince the jury. 

Longworth had told police 
that his wife had killed her- 
self during a fit of depression. 
But the court heard that she 
had taken her contraceptive 
pill on the night of her death 
and had discussed with a 
friend whether she should 
move in with her lover — a 
fireman with whom she had 
been having an affair for 
seven months and who she 
had been with on the night 
before her death. 

Her diary and letters to her 
grandfather were upbeat and 
cheerfliL 

The couple's rows were 
common knowledge at the 
club. The court beard that 
three weeks before the mur- 
der Longworth looked on as 
his wife's dinghy capsized. As 
she sank beneath the water, 
he told another club member: 
“The only trouble is she's 
coining up.” 

After the sentencing, Det 
Insp Morrison said: "Al- 
though I am pleased with the 
result, the sad reality is that 
two children have now lost 
their father as well as their 
mother." 
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Ambitious Irish scale 
job heights in Britain 


Survey overturns stereotype of 
all-brawn, no-brain navvies 


Owen Bowcott 


T HE Irish in Britain 
are better qua lifie d, 
more ambitions and 
higher up the corpo- 
rate ladder than 
their British counterparts, ac- 
cording to a survey today- 
overturning centuries of 
crude racial stereotyping — 
portraying the Irish as gorm- 
less navvies or terrorist sus- 
pects — the report reflects a 
dramatic shift in immigration 
patterns and the success of 
the Irish economy. 

Irish eyes certainly should 
be smiling, according to the 
study. One in six Irish men in 
Britain Is earning more than 
£30,000, compared with one in 


Titnp Britons. Even consider- 
ing the figures for both men 
and women, the Irish are bet- 
ter paid. 

"Forty years ago, Irish 
people came over with mus c le 
and brawn to offer." said 
Douglas Baxter, chief execu- 
tive of the Irish Post news- 
paper, which commissioned 
the survey. 

"Now the pattern has 
changed, with skilled, well 
educated Irish people coming 
and securing high profile po- 
sitions in British c omp anies. 
As these people rise up the 
co r porat e ladder, the Irish in- 
fluence in British businesses 
is growing." 

The study, for which more 
than 6,000 people — born in 
the south or north of Ireland 


— were interviewed, was car- 
ried out by the market 
research company BMRB. 

Among prominent Irish fig- 
ures who have risen to the top 
are Gerry Robinson, recently 
appointed chairman of 
Arts Council, Brendan 
O'Neill, shortly to join 1C1 as 
nhirf executive officer, and 
Terry Leahy, chief executive 
ofTesco. 

A reception at the Institute 
of Directors in London today, 
at which the main guest wfil 
be the Taoiseach. Bertie 
Ahem, will launch a book 
profiling the 150 most suc- 
cessful Irish people in 
Britain. 

Last month the British 
Journal of Psychiatry pub- 
lished an article that 

of all tiie racial minorities In 
Britain the Irish have the 
poorest mental and physical 
health and one of the highest 
levels of alcohol abuse. Much 


of the information was based 
on statistics from the 1980s. 

"The Irish community is no 
longer centred on communi- 
ties in ra Rnbum In. London or 
Digbeth In Birmingham.” Mr 
Baxter said. "People feel fer 
less discriminat ed ag ainst 
»nd far more integrated Into 
the community. Their gfaetto- 
isation Is over." 

The improvement in Irish 
inmniM hafi been rapid. Over 
the past five years the num- 
ber naming more than £20,000 

has increased by 50 per cent. 

One in six Irish people in 
Britain has a degree; among 
women the figure is one in 
seven, compared with one in 
10. British women. The Irish 
were also found to be more 
amb itious than their British 
counterparts. 

Despite the academic ad- 
vantages, many Irish people 
stm believe their heritage 
will be a drawback. A quarter 


Actor’s ode to ‘Wally’ and the King rescued 


A NOTORIOUS but lost 
skit on the disastrous 
love affair between 
King Edward vm and Wal- 
lis Simpson has resurfaced 
in a moorland village — 
with fresh evidence that its 
author may have been the 
raconteur Stanley 

Holloway. 

Recited around the world 
at the of tile King’s ab- 
dication in 1936, Edward 


and the lioness may now 
join the official archive of 
the fomons actor and come- 1 
dlan’s celebrated mono- 
logues about Young Albert 
and Sergeant Samuel StnalL 
Parodying the most fam- 
ous saga, Albert and the 
Lion, the 19-verse poem in 
cod -Lancashire dialect de- 
scribes how the King was 
swallowed alive by “that 
man-eating lioness WaHy”. 
The story follows the Al- 
bert plot slavishly, down to 
the echo of Wallace, the 


name of the irritable lion at 
Blackpool zoo which swal- 
lows Albert Ramsbottom 
whole. 

“Who else wrote like 
that?” said James Fawcett, 
62, of Kirkbymoorslde, 
North Yorkshire, who has 
rescued the poem after 40 
years. Never officially 
printed, it was taken down 
in shorthand on a trans- 
atlantic liner, when 
Holloway — who had never 
admitted authorship — 
recited It during a private 


party at the captain's table. 
Mr Fawcett's parents, who 
were on the strip and also 
guests of the captain, sent a 
typescript to their son at 
Hamm school, where he 
learned it by heart. He Baht: 
“I lost the- original type- 
script long ago, but I'd 
learned it aH. I'm probably 
the only person who can 
recite ft out In flan.” 

Stylistic similar ities are 
reinforced by typical 
Hicflloway wit as in the 
stanza: 
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of those in the 15-24 age group 
see their national background 
as a handicap at work. 

There are around 900,000 
Irish-born people in Britain, 
from both the republic and 
Northern Ireland. In London 
they are estimated to consti- 
tute 4 per cent., of the 
population. 

Those claiming Irish ances- 
try form an -even larger pro- 
portion of tiie overall popula- 
tion. Around 7 per cent of 
people bom in Britain have at 
least. one Irish parent and 20 
per rent have a family mem- 
ber from Ireland or have, an 
Irish relative through 
marriage. 

More Irish people are now 
ret urn ing to Ireland than are 
arriving in Britain. Those 
who leave are often older cou- 
ples retiring, while the 
younger generation is arriv- 
ing looking, for fresh profes- 
sional challeng es. 
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Well, he went and took over 
his Kingdom, 

But found his tasks not too 

light. 

He saw to his realm in the 
daytime 

And he saw Mrs Simpson at 
night. 

The complete poem w]QIhe s 
added to a rich collection of 
Edward and Wallis rhymes, 
including "Hark the herald 
angels ring, Mrs Simpson’s 
got our King” — the most 
popular carol of 1936. 



A leather-look safari outfit in the Central St Martins show photograph: stefan roobseau 


War-zone parachutists parade 
in graduate show that spawns 
designer names of tomorrow 

I A #HEN graduates of the I Thing), who all staged show 
V V Central St Martins MA in London this week. 


VV Central St Martins MA 
fashion course presented 
their collections yesterday, it 
was worth paying attention. 
writes Susannah Barron. 

This is not Britain's most 
famous fashion college for 
no thing : its alumni include 
John Galliano, Alexander 
McQueen, Sonja Nutt all, 
Fabio Piras, and Tristan Web- 
ber (this season's Next Big 


Thing), who all staged shows 
in London this week. 

Highlights yesterday 
included stiff pleated skirts 
by Matthew Priestley, and 
Gabrielle Greiss's scary 
fairies in Courtney Love-style 
organza dresses worn over 
black drainpipe jeans. 

Best of all was a brilliantly 
crazed collection by Robert 
Cary-Williams, whose models 
looked as though they had 


parachuted in from a war 
zone, wearing clingfilm on 
their feet, white all-ln-ones 
with zips and bondage straps, 
and flesh leather jackets fold- 
ed to look as though they had 
lain in the washing machine 
for several days. 

Menswear was also strong: 
Thomas Tester's baggy white 
pique shirts and flappy trou- 
sers, and Richard Capstick's 
bright sleeveless tops with 
graphic pony-head prints. 

If this was the future of 
fashion (and, given Central St 
Martins' track record, it 
could well be), we will see 
neon lemon yellow in every 
man's wardrobe before long. 


Saving the birds ~ Saving the future 


Help save a life 
this winter _ 

Enjoy 3 months FRE E wg. 

it^rubershqi of the RSFB BA H 

WINTER can be cruel to small birds. 
but you can help today by joining the 
KSPB -and using the form below you'll ^ 

get all these superb benefits too: Avr- % 

• Your first 3 months membership . 

absolutely FREE .- 

• FREE entry to over 120 beautiful 

RSPB nature reserves through- ^511 

out the UK M-ipJI 

' Birds, the RSPB's 104 page award- J§'| r p|^ 

winning colour magazine 4 times a year rrPiP ^ 

• Pay by convenient quarterly instalments 

And when you join, you'll know you're helping to protect 

our beautiful natural heritage for generations to come. 

Plus this FREE video 

You'll receive this 85 minute BBC/RSPB Videoguide 

to British Garden Birds narrated by Sir David xT Br 

Attenborough if you reply within 28 days 
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Dobson moves 

«> cuib £2oom 

NHS legal bill 



POLICY AND POLITICS 7 


Rep or ts of proc eedings 


Litigation: 

Ambulance 
chasers’ are 
warned off 




■ lance chasers” in the 

^mis^ on wh0 enco ^- 

554SSS.SXS 

it doubles by 2002 oerore 

He appealed “to patienrc- 
groups. NHS professionals 

SL h ?^ 6 non-litigation 

cases, to advise his depart- 

cut lhreat * 
jaw suits by improving infor- 

Procedures. 
50 good f ° r doc- 
tors and nurses, bad for law 

yers,” Mr Dobson said 


co iSSS? the tre " d ^ich 

n|mnes huge quantities of 
NHS tune and money he 

thL’ Htlgation culture 
fi£j* got In the United 
Packets ° f ^ 
„ ar . ry the warning ‘this 
Meet eimtalns nuts' and a 
convenience meal bears the 
message 'after beating con- 
tents will be hof. E ' n 

US hUBe cwn *Me- 
bvlht ^routinely justified I 
py Uie high cost of health care , 

r^.M ,C,Uhs of ne 6fiEence. a ' 
problem which is creeping 
into Britain, * 

On]y a generation ago legal 
actions against the NHS were 
virtually non-existent, and 
usually confined to people 
who said "I don’t want what 
happened to me to happen to 
others”. 

But the 1980s changed atti- 
tudes and also introduced 
contingency fees for lawyers, 
who could get payment by 
results. 

The cost of handling such 
cases — including damages — 
rose from £118 million in 
1993 '94 to about £200 million 
this year. 


It will rise by a further 25 
per cent a year for five years. 
Department of Health offi- 
cials fear. 

"Not only do steff waste 
time in court, they increas- 
ingly practise defensive medi- 
cine", Mr Dobson told a Com- 
mons press gallery lunch. 

I "Instead of asking themselves 
what's best for this patient, 
they are increasingly looking 
over their shoulder and ask- 
ing bow this will look in 
court," a long-established 
problem in US medicine. 

Mr Dobson, currently bask- 
ing in plaudits for his hand- 
ling of his new department, 
told doctors and other medi- 
cal staiT that bis new National 
Institute Tor Clinical Negli- 
gence will “help raise stan- 
dards, reduce negligence and 
accidents and raise sub-stan- 
dard services". 

Only 17 per cent of cases 
succeeded in court, Mr Dob- 
son said yesterday, so most of 
the patients involved got 
nothing. 

Urging better services, be 
said; "We want explanations, 
nor litigation, apologies not 
inaction, excellence, not 
excuses." 



Welfare: 

Leaks get 
minister in 
trouble again 


Deputy PM John Prescott interviewed by John Homphrys in BBC TV's On the Record, one of the corporation's political programmes under review 

BBC ‘dumbing 
down’ coverage 
of Westminster 


Harman to unveil 
deal for women 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


ARRIET Harman 
will today seek to 
m H underline the Gov- 
■ ■ eminent 's commit- 
ment to women's issues in a 
Commons debate the day 
after leaks of childcare plans 
brought her plaudits from 
outside Westminster and 
more speculation on her 
future within. 

In the first major debate on 
the Government’s priorities 
for women since the general 
election, the Social Security 
Secretary will outline a cata- 
logue of measures including 
proposals to encourage fam- 
ily-friendly working, changes 
to pensions, and steps to 
tackle violence against 
women. 

Ms Harman will also for- 
mally unveil plans for an 
April green paper an child- , 
care, which will incorporate 
plans — expected to be an- 
nounced in the Budget on 
March 17 — for a childcare 
tax credit for low-income 
Camilles. . . 

The proposals, disclosed m 
the Guardian earlier this 
week, were welcomed by 
childcare pressure groups In- 
cluding the Daycare Trust, 
which has campaigned for a 
tax credit scheme, and the 
Pre-School Learning Alliance. 
The Daycare Trust director, 
Colette Kelleber. said: “The 
Government has moved a 
long way forward. The first 
planks of real progress on 
childcare are now there." 

However, the l eakin g of de- 
tails of the scheme, which 
will help to compensate tone 
parents for the benefit cuts 
which provoked a rebellion 
by 47 Labour MPs last Decem- 


ber, prompted renewed focus 
on Ms Hannan’s handling of 
her brief amid government 
plans for fundamental welfare 
reform. 

Leaks were perceived in 
some quarters as a deliberate 
attempt by allies of Ms Har- 
man to bolster her reputation. 
Some felt attempts to demon- 
strate her concern for 
women's and childcare issues 
had done more harm than 
good. 

Benefit rebels condemned 
Ms Hannan and the party 
leadership for failing to make 
clear in the autumn that tone 
parent benefit cuts would be 
made up in other ways. 

However, Tony Blair, asked 
In an interview yesterday 
whether he was happy with 
Ms Harman's handling of the 
welfare issue, voiced support 
“She's shown huge courage 
and determination in very 
difficult circumstances." he 
told ITN. The "easiest thing” 
for a social security secretary 
was to come along and say 
‘Give me more money 1 , he 
said. 

Critics of Ms Harman were 
quick to seize cm an interview 
with BBC Radio 4’s Woman’s 
Hour yesterday in which she 
called a halt to the discussion 
just as she was asked about a 
call in the Mirror newspaper 
for her resignation. She told 
interviewer Jenni Murray: 
Tm sorry. It's not just be- 
cause you're asking that ques- 
tion, I must go, sorry, sorry." 

Pressed for an answer, she 
insisted: 'Tve got another 
thing to do, then Fve got to go 
to Cabinet Sorry — can't 
can’t cant, bye." 

The shadow Leader of the 
House. Gillian Shephard, 
commented: "We must all 
have sympathy for Harriet 
Harman. She’s clearly not 
being supported by her col- 
leagues or by No 10 and the 
strain is showing." 

But Ms Harman's aides 
rejected suggestions that she 
had been unwilling to face up 
to the reports. Broadcasters 
had continued to press her 
even though they knew she 
had a Cabinet meeting. 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 
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T HE Home Secretary. 
Jack Straw, will be in 
Marseille for England's 
opening game to demonstrate 
the Government’s determina- 
tion to rid Britain of its foot- 
ball hooligan image. 

"This is extremely impor- 
tant to our reputation abroad, 
and it is also -important In 
terms of our bid for the World 
Cup in 2006,” Mr Straw said 
yesterday. "We are commit- 
ted to doing all that we can to 
ensure that the games pass off 
well and that E n g l ish fans do 
not act as hooligans or 
criminals. 

"That does not guarantee 
that there won’t be trouble. It 
can’t But I think the British 
public wants to know that we 
are doing our best, and I 
think the French public 
wants to know that too.” 

Mr Straw was to Paris on 
Tuesday, where senior Brit- 
ish diplomats are meeting 
daily to discuss preparations. 
He has discussed the World 
Cup with his French counter- 
part Jean-Pierre 

Cbevenement 
Mr Straw is host to a two- 
day Policing of Football semP 
nar. beginning today in hisr 
Blackburn constituency, for 
more than 100 government, 
police and football delegates 
from 26 countries. 

The largest delegation to 
the seminar, which opens this 
morning at Blackburn 
Rovers' Ewood Park stadium, 
is from France, Including the 
World Cup police chief, 
George Querry, and the orga- 
nisers' head of security, Dom- 
inique SpinosL They will visit 
two En glish league matches 

at the weekend. 

Mr Straw is expected to an- 
nounce today a package of 
agreements with French 
police on co-operation and in- 
telligence-sharing aimed at 
the 200 hooligans that the 
National Criminal Intelli- 
gence Unit has identified as 
the main troublemakers. But 
there will be no new laws to 
prevent known hooligans 
from leaving Britain. 

“There are certain natural 
consequences that go with 
being a free country,” said Mr 
Straw. "One is that you can’t 
stop people leaving a country, 
and you can’t stop EU citizens 
entering another EU country 
unless there are clear and le- 
gally justified reasons." 

However, French police do 
have authority to prevent 
anyone from entering if they 
feel it would be “contrary to 
the public good". 



Kama! Ahmad 
Mcxtia Correspondent 
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T HE BBC came under 
fresh attack from Parlia- 
ment yesterday as a 
House of Commons commit- 
tee accused the corporation of 
dumbing down its coverage of 
Westminster. 

In bad-tempered exchanges 
between MPs and senior BBC 
managers. Gerald Kanftnwn, 
Labour chairman of the com- 
mittee, said of a series of pro- 
gramme changes that if the 
BBC “can’t dumb their [par- 
liamentary] coverage down, 
as they have with Radio 3”. 
they would consign it to the 
"ghetto” of tong wave. 

“The changes will inevita- 
bly reduce the number of 
people who will have access 
to programmes that are dis- 
tinct from the opinionated 
and soundbite offers we hear 
so often tm the BBC,” he said 
after questioning Matthew 
Bannister, managing director 
of BBC Radio, and WILL Wyatt, 
head of broadcasting. 

As well as changes to par- 
liamentary programmes, the 
BBC is scrutinising its politi- 
cal output, including On the 
Record, Breakfast with Frost 
and Question Time. 

Last night Sir Christopher 
Bland, the BBC chairman, 
refused Mr Kaufm an 's de- 
mand that the changes be de- , 
iayed until after the commit- 
tee reports in April as an 1 
infringement of the indepen- 
dence of BBC governors. { 
In the Commons last night 
Ann Taylor, Leader of the 
House, said Sir Christopher 
would attend Parliament next 
month to hear MPs' “very 
strong feelings" about 

rescheduling parliamentary 
programming. 

The shake-up of pro- 
grammes from Westminster 
on both radio and television 


was announced this week. 
The programme Yesterday in 
Parliament, which MPs listen 
to avidly in its present Radio 
4 slot after the Today pro- 
gramme, will be moved to 
long wave, where ft joins 
Today in Parliament, which 
was moved there in the early 
1990s. Both programmes will 
be longer when the changes 
are introduced in April. 

A Week in Westminster 
will move from its Saturday 
morning slot on Radio 4 to 
Thursday evenings. “It is 
ridiculous to have a review of 
the parliamentary week when 
the week has not even fin- 
ished,” Mr Kaufman said. 

In Committee, a pro- 
gramme on select committee 
investigations, will be 
dumped in favour of a new 
hour-long programme on Sun- 
day evenings. 

Although no decisions have 
been made about On the Re- 
cord or Question Time, 
changes to parliamentary 
coverage on television will 
begin in October. 

The Midnight Hour discus- 
sion programme on BBCl, 
presented by Andrew Neil, 
will be scrapped, replaced by 
a new programme. Parlia- 
ment Square. 

The BBC claimed that the 
changes extended the amount 
of parliamentary program- 
ming. Mr Bannister said Yes- 
terday in Parliament had lost 
200,000 listeners in its present 
slot. Moving it to long wave 
would keep it available to 
those who wanted to "seek It 
out". 

“We are trying to array the 
high-quality public service 
programmes of Radio 4 In a 
way that meets the needs of 
modem listeners,*’ he said. 
“There is no question of any 
damage to the standards of 
the programming; indeed 1 be- 
lieve you will see it 
enhanced." 


England expects . . . the positive face of football fervour 

Premier League fans worry 
where their cash is going 
as cost of watching football 
spirals up to £850 a year 


■pHE spiralling cost of 
I watching football has been 
highlighted by the largest sur- 
vey of Premier League foot- 
ban fans, published yester- 
day. writes John Duncan. 
Fan s spent an average of £758 
a year on travel and tickets 
for matches last season, with 
Manchester United fans 
spending an average of £1,248 
folio wing their team. 

On top of that fens spent an 
average of £109 on club mer- 
chandise such as replica 
shirts though there was gen- 
eral satisfaction at the 
amount of merchandise being 
pushed to supporters at what 
some have said are inflated 
prices. The clubs were , 


recently sent a letter from the 
Office of Fair Trading over 
shops who complained that 
they were being pressured 
into keeping prices artifl-" 
cial]y high.. 

Fans are less keen, how- 
ever, on where the money is 
going. The survey, which 
received responses from 
28.122 supporters, found that 
42 per cent of fens thought 
players’ wages were “way too 
high" with a further 38 per 
cent feeling they were high 
but their career was short 

There was a vote of confi- 
dence too in. the battle against 
hooligans: 88 per cent of fens 
do not feel hooliganism is on 
the way back and only 6 per 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON' 

cent do. "Our annual survey 
plays an Important role in 
helping us understand what 
supporters think of top-class 
football, ” said Peter Leaver, 

, the chief executive of the Pre- 
mier League. “It reflects our 
commitment to consult those 
who come through the turn- 
stiles week in week out” 

There was some cause for 
concern in the survey. Only 1 
per cent of fens come from 
ethnic minorities despite at- 
tempts to rid the game of 
racism and provide a more 
welcoming atmosphere for 
minorities. Almost a quarter 
of fans had heard some inci- 
dence of black players being 

abused last season. 

The survey also revealed a 
significant number of fens 
who would like to see the 

return of some standing space 

at football grounds, illegal In 
the Premier League as a 
result of the Taylor report 
into the Hillsborough 
disaster. 


Political scheduling 
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Yesterday in Parliament 
Weekday mornings, 8.45, 
Radio 4. Quarter of an hour 
romp through the main de- 
bates from the Commons and 
the Lords. 

Future: Moves to long wave, 
given an extra 10 minutes. 
Today in Parliament 
Weekday evenings. 1 1.30pm, 
Radio 4. Half-hour analysis of 
the day's events In Parlia- 
ment Has been broadcasting 
for more than 50 years. 
Future: Stays on long wave, 
Friday programme given 
extra 15 minutes. 

Westminster with 
Anne Mackenzie 
Three weekday afternoons. 

BBG2, 2.45pm. Flagship par- 
liamentary television pro- 
gramme complete with cover- 
age of select committees. 
Future: No change 
Midnight Hour 
Monday to Thursday, 12am, 
BBCl Tired politicians sit 
around a table and talk with a 


fish tank in the background 
Future: Replaced by Parlia- 
ment Square with a more "in- 
formal approach" to politics. 
The Record 

Weekday mornings. 8.45am, 
BBC2. The previous day's 
events at parliament 
Future: Scrapped 

Political programmes 

(All under review) 

Breakfast with Frost 
Sunday mornings, 8:30am. 
David Frost interviews major 
politician in plenty of time to 
catch the next day's 
headlines. 

On the Record 
Sunday lunchtime, 12pm. 
John Humpbrys gives politi- 
cians a pasting in a studio 
made to look as though they 
are sitting at the top of Big 
Ben. 

Question Time 
Thursday evenings. 10.55pm. 
The public's chance to ques- 
tion ministers and MPs. 

David Dimbleby tries to stop 
them evading the issues. 






8 WORLD NEWS 

Germans raid 
sex prisons 


The Guardian 


Ian Tragmor In Baffin 


A SEX slavery ring 
has been broken 
with the arrest of 
16 men who alleg- 
edly smuggled 
dozens of young women from, 
eastern Europe into Ger- 
many. subjecting them to 
beatings, torture and rape, 
north German police said 
yesterday. 

The hi g hl y organised gang 
kept 24 women, most of whom 
are from Poland and Russia, 
under lock and key. Two of 
the women were shut in the 
dar k for seven months. 

The women, enticed into 
Germany by promises of jobs, 
were all forced to work as 
prostitutes after being sold to 
pimps for £1.000 each. 

“It was an especially sadis- 
tic form of slavery.” Hans-Jo- 
flrtiim Sproede. of the state 
criminal office in North- 
Rhine Westphalia, the biggest 
of Germany’s 16 states, said. 

“The police are showing de- 
termination to pursue this 
modem slave trade.” 

Manfred Roesner, of the 
state prosecutor’s office, de- 
nounced the slave trade as 
being an “enormous humilia- 
tion of the women”. 

Karin Lehmann, also of the 
prosecutor's office, said the 
victims were regularly raped 
and beaten brutally, and were 


sold to gang members for 
DM 3,000 each. 

Hundreds of police raided 
brothels, flats, and asylum- 
seekers' homes in the Dttssel- 
dorf area on Wednesday night 
following an eight- month 
investigation. 

The 16 men arrested in- 
cluded Germans, Turks, Ital- 
ians and Albanians. Arrest 
warrants have been issued for 
a ffrrther six men. 

Two dozen women, with an 


Two kidnapped 
women were 
locked up in 
the dark for 
seven months 


average age of 20, were dis- 
covered shut in various 
places and were freed. 

One policeman was ar- 
rested and two others are 
being investigated for collud- 
ing with the “slave-traders", 
allegedly having tipped off the 
suspects about the police 
raids in return for free sex 
with the women. 

Mr Sproede said he be- 
lieved there were tens of thou- 
sands of east European 
women in Germany who had 
been coerced into prostitution 


Papon did save 
Jews, wartime 
heroes testify 


Paul Webster hi Paris 


T HE chances of Maurice 
Papon being acquitted of 
war crimes against hu- 
manity have risen since resis- 
tance leaders or their children 
told a Bordeaux court that the 
former senior Vichy official 
worked for underground 
groups and warned them 
about Jewish round-ups. 

Mr Papon, aged 87. who was 
responsible for Jewish affairs 
in the occupied Atlantic port, 
is accused of authorising the 
deportation of 1,560 men, 
women and children to their 
deaths in Germany. 

But since the trial opened 
in October, arguments among 
the prosecution lawyers, evi- 
dence by historians and 
doubts whether he had the 
power to give orders to the 
French police have made the 
likelihood of conviction 
recede. 

Mr Papon, who has con- 
ducted much of his own de- 
fence, despite poor health, lis- 
tened with satisfaction as 
defence witnesses supported 
his claims to have helped 
Jewish families avoid arrest 
and provided important infor- 
mation to the resistance. 

Some of the evidence came 
as a shock to the prosecution. 

A key element in the prose- 
cution case Ls that Mr Papon, 
who later became Paris police 
chief and a Gaullist cabinet 
minister, was not a resistance 
member as he claims, even 
though De Gaulle promoted 
him after liberation. 

Some defence witnesses 
wore wartime medals to im- 
press the nine-member jury, 
but the most striking evi- 
dence was indirect Francois 


Tesseron, an industrialist 
who was aged 15 when the 
war ended, reported a conver- 
sation with his mother. 
Yvette Poitevin, who worked 
with a British-run under- 
ground group. Jade-AmicoL 

“My mother was a nurse and 
guided Jewish children to 
safety after being asked by Mr 
Papon," he said, referring to 
niaiwis by the former Vichy 
official that he bad saved 300 
lives. “In the same way, Papon 
warned the group of round-ups 
of Jewish families in 1942. 1943 
and 1944.” 

Jean JaudeL a Jewish resis- 
tance fighter who belonged to 
the first network set up in 
1940, said he hoped the trial 
would end with a cry of “Vive 
la France, vive Papon, vive la 
R£publique”. 

Other witnesses said that 
Mr Papon had to work with a 
Nazi revolver at his head, and 
Jews would not have been 
saved even if he had resigned. 
Roger-Samuel Bloch, an agent 
for the underground group 
Marco-Efober, submitted writ- 
ten testimony that Mr Papon 
had been recommended to 
him as a reliable ally by 
underground workers. 

The three days of evidence 
by resistance leaders adds an- 
other element to a trial 
marked by doubt and confu- 
sion. Speculation, on an ac- 
quittal has intensified since 
leading prosecution wit- 
nesses, who studied docu- 
ments linking Mr Papon with 
deportations, said the papers 
were rubber-stamped file 
copies of decisions by more 
senior officials. 

The trial was originally due 
to end on December 23. but a 
verdict does not seem likely 
before late March 


and that the raids bad merely 
scratched the surface of a dis- 
turbing and growing vice 
problem. 

in 1996. 400 women were 
"liberated” in North-Rhine 
Westphalia after being held 
captive and sold for sex. 

The raids. Involving special 
commando units, were the 
biggest police operation in 
the region for years. 

Ddsseldorf detectives were 
first alerted to the organised 
criminals last summer when 
a woman went to the police 
about her own kidnapping. 

Another six furnished fur- 
ther evidence after the police 
raided a brotheL 

Most of the victims are ter- 
rified of dealing with th»» 
police, however, because the 
alleged criminals have con- 
vinced them that they are lia- 
ble to be sent to jail for 
prostitution. 

They also fear deportation, 
-as they are In the country 
Illegally. 

One young mother was 
tricked into coming to Ger- 
many to get medical treat- 
ment, but was kidnapped and 
later sold on to a brothel- 
keeper. 

“We first have to convince 
the women that we are the 
good guys,” Mr Roesner said. 

The 16 arrested are ex- 
pected to be charged with rap- 
ing, kidnapping, and smug- 
gling the women. 


News in brief 


Bus bomb kills 
10 in Algeria 

A bomb killed at least 10 
people and wounded 16 as it 
ripped through a bus in the 
Bouaichoune district south of 
Algiers on Thursday, security 
forces said. 

It was the third bomb attack 
on public transport in Algeria 
this week and brought to 
around 30 the number of trav- 
ellers killed. — Reuters. 

A man spumed 

A bearded woman and her fe- 
male companion were shot to 
death in a karaoke bar in 
Portland. Oregan. by a man 
apparently upset that one of 
the women refused to leave 
with him, police said. The 
women had been domestic 
partners for at least 10 years 
and both knew the suspect 
said police. — AP. 

Money launderer 

A bank robber in Odense, 
Denmark, got away with 
86,000 kroner (£7,600) in a 
bank raid, only to find it 
stained with red dye. Frus- 
trated that almost all the loot 
bore the tell-tale dye. he went 
to a launderette and put the 
notes through a wash. They 
disintegrated — and stayed 
red. — AP. 

Panda skins found 

Police in China’s central 
Hunan province have ar- 
rested five men suspected of 
killing two rare giant pandas. 
They found and confiscated 
the panda skins and five pelts 
of the endangered golden 
monkey. Killers of pandas 
and golden monkeys face the 
death penalty. — Reuters. 

Embargo lifted 

India has lifted a 10-year trade 
embargo on the Pacific island 
state of Fiji in an effort to 
rebuild bilateral relations, a 
commerce ministry spokes- 
woman said. India imposed 
the embargo in 1987 after a 
coup on the Island. —AP. 



A policeman guards tho'hi g h-^Pfflrity prison in Tira na after the riot in which four guards were taken hostage 


Albanian 

prison 

rioters 

backdown 


Mortla DMmgJoka 
In Tirana 


Jk REVOLT in Tirana's high- 
#%securlty prison ended 
early yesterday after 
prisoners who destroyed cells 


and took four guards hostage 
were given an ultimatum, a 
government official said. 

Artan Hajdari, the 
Albanian deputy justice 
minister, said the inmates 
were given 10 minutes to 
restore order or face troops. 


He declined to say whether 
the riot ended peacefully, only 
that the solution was 
negotiated “according to 
Western standards” and no 
one was hurt The guards were 
unharmed. 

The cause of the riot, which 


PHOTOGRAPH: HEKTOR PUSTINA 

be gan on Wednesday, was not 
known, but Mr Hajdari 
confirmed that 22 prisoners 
held after rioting in Shkoder. 
where armed gangs caused an 
estimated $1 million damage 
on Sunday and Monday, were 
involved. 


Yeltsin ducks out of public 
showdown with cabinet 


Tom Whftehouse in Mos c ow 


B ORIS Yeltsin threat- 
ened to iHsmiw three 
ministers during a 
government meeting on 
live television yesterday, 
but in further proof of the 
president’s weakening con- 
centration, left mysteri- 
ously just before his an- 
nouncement was expected. 

The cabinet, regional 
leaders and senior adminis- 
tration figures had gath- 
ered in the government’s 
headquarters in Moscow to 
hear Mr Yeltsin call minis- 
ters to account for failing 
to ensure economic growth 
and pay state wages 
promptly in 1997. 

Authorised leaks from 
the Kremlin had billed the 
meeting as a day of reckon- 
ing and promised sackings. 
But Mr Yeltsin started with 
bluster and ended with an 
embarrassing retreat to the 
Kremlin. 

“By the end of the session 
we may be short of three 
government members.” he 
said to nervous laughter be- 
fore calling the prune min- 
ister. Viktor Chernomyr- 
din, to the podium to 
defend his record. 

While Mr Chernomyrdin 
tried to deflect blame on to 
the economic crisis in Asia, 
Mr Yeltsin became dis- 
tracted and started to 
cough. At the end of a sub- 
sequent speech he got up. 


walked stiffly off the po- 
dium, and left. 

Television cut its cover- 
age and told viewers: 
“Transmission is inter- 
rupted because of technical 
reasons not connected to 
Russian TV.” In other 



Boris Yeltsin diacusse 8 the 
government's record 
yesterday before suddenly 
walking out of the meeting 


words, it was told to stop 
broadcasting. 

The Moscow stock ex- 
change fell on news of Mr 
Yeltsin’s disappearance, but 
recovered when he emerged 
to greet his Ukrainian coun- 
terpart, Leonid Kuchma, in 
the Kremlin. 

A change of mood rather 
than another health scare 
was the apparent reason 


for the president’s behav- 
iour, and a Kremlin spokes- 
man said cabinet changes 
could come today. 

Last week Mr Yeltsin 
threatened to appoint a new 
government unless Improve- 
ments were qalckly 
achieved, but his room for 
manoeuvre is limited. Sack- 
ing the deputy prime minis- 
ters. Anatoly Chubais and 
Boris Nemtsov — the so- 
called young reformers — 
would anger the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, 
whose loans ensure the rou- 
ble's stability. 

Mr Chernomyrdin, who 
has been prime minister for 
five years, is popular with 
the oil and gas lobby, the 
regions and parliament, 
and could not be dismissed 
without causing a political 
crisis. 

Sacking unimportant 
ministers is nnlikely to 
bring substantial changes 
in policy or distract atten- 
tion from Mr Yeltsin's fail- 
ure to reverse the decline 
in living standards of most 
Russians. 

• A Russian paratroop 
major was formally 
charged yesterday with the 
October 1994 bomb murder 
of journalist Dmitry Kholo- 
dov. aged 27. who had been 
investigating army corrup- 
tion. A retired colonel who 
headed paratroop intelli- 
gence has already been 
charged with the offence. — 
AP. 


‘Cancer cure’ 
in abeyance 


Jotai Hooper In Rome 


T HE hopes of tens of 
thousands of cancer pa- 
tients are riding on the 
outcome of a stand-off be- 
tween the Italian government 
and an elderly doctor who 
claims to have discovered a 
“miracle cure”. 

The house of Professor 
Luigi Di Bella in the north- 
eastern town of Modena has 
been surrounded this week by 
desperate patients, including 
a woman in an ambulance, 
since he let it be known that 
he was not writing any more 
prescriptions for his cure. 

The professor, aged 85, was 
protesting at the terms of a 
government decree setting 
out the arrangements for an 
evaluation of his method. 

Other cancer specialists 
accused him of trying to 
dodge a proper scientific as- 
sessment. But their objec- 
tions appear to have made lit- 
tle impact on public support 
for the professor: a poll 
released yesterday found 
86 per cent of those surveyed 
believed in what be said. 

Such popular support has 
made the dispute a political 
issue. The far-right National 
Affiance, in particular, has 
taken up calls for the decree 
to be repealed. 

A cancer support group is 
threatening a demonstration 
in Rome next week if the de- 
cree is not withdrawn. 

Prof Di Bella's supporters 


claim that the “cocktail" of 
drugs he has developed can 
block the development of sev- 
eral forms of cancer, espe- 
cially in the early stages. 

His cure bad been shunned 
and even ridiculed by the au- 
thorities and the medical es- 
tablishment, but since a 
lower court judge began giv- 
ing permission for it to be ad- 
ministered free of charge last 
year the professor and his 
supporters — riding on a a 
tide of impassioned, and in 
some cases perhaps irratio- 
nal, feeling — have forced the 
government to agree to tests 
and to subsidise the high cost 
of the key element in the 
“cocktail”. 

Under Italian law. the treat- 
ment will only be made avail- 
able to dying patients — those 
the professor says are least 
likely to respond. That aspect 
of the decree is to be looked at 
by the constitutional court on 
the grounds that it discrimi- 
nates against non-terminal 
patients and may violate a 
provision of the Italian 
Republic’s founding charter. 

Prof Di Bella's complaint is 
against the conditions under 
which his treatment may be 
prescribed while it is being 
tested. These include a written 
statement by the doctor that 
there is no proof of its efficacy. 

It is an insult — and above 
aiL an insult to the doctor," 
s , a Jd *he professor’s son, 
Adolfo Di Bella. “You know 
what this is ? It Is terrorism 
— medical terrorism." 
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Saddam rides the tiger 
°f Islamic devotion 


Junan Borger in Baghdad 




A HMED Yassem 
j\ JJUjff his wife, 
U and ch ^ be- 
# m*K e d ? mi and Piled 

^iourTo^v't'ta^ 

“'ey could spend^a'^! 
'he Sheikh Abdul Ser 
Mosque to thank Allah 

^ United Nations 

^JaIfJ7' 8enera, ’ s vi s«t. thp 
mosques were filled 
with pious, disparate Iranis 
thanking God Tor offering the 
£? Spec i of peace a nd praying 

for a end to sanctions. ^ 

Mr Yassem. a school teacher 
from the southern cirv or 
Amara. said: ■ 'Allah is' the 
only one who can lift sane 
oora- We trust in Allah and in 
President Saddam Hussein to 
solve our problems *’ 

^ l ^S„ arid ^ Saddani 

J£? mentioned in 

the same breath these da vs. 
Mosque attendants wear Sad- 
dam badges on their robes 
and huge portraits of the 
2 leader praying are 
found at every’ turn, setting 
an example to clerics and the 
faithful alike. 

On an abandoned, bomb- 
scarred airfield on the other 
side of Baghdad work has 
started on what is supposed to 
be the world's largest 
mosque, with room for 45,000 
worshippers. The mosque, to 
be named after President Sad- 
dam, will rise from a huge ar- 


i ake “* the ^ape of 

the Arab world. H 

... Und t r ‘he relentless pres- 

anrt* ° f tW0 decad<fs of wars 
and sanctions, Iraq is being 
transformed down to its fourv 
nations from one of the most 
secular nations in the Middle 
fcasi to an increasingly de- 
vout society. 

Almost every successive crl- 
sis has brought a correspond- 
ing lurch towards religion, as 
“ e government has struggled 
to counteract domestic unpop- 


also underlines the narrow 
base of the regime's support 
President Saddam and his 
clan from the Tikrit region 
are Sunni Muslims, as have 
been oil Iraqi leaders since the 
IGth century, but more than 
65 per cent of the country's 
3) million people ore Shi'ites. 
The divide is masked and 
hotly denied, but it broke to 
the surface with bloody conse- 
quences after the Gulf war. 

The southern Shi'ites 
revolted at the same time as 
the northern Kurds and took 
their revenge on prominent 
Sunni officials for cenruries of 
second-class citizenship. The 
regime responded by slaugh- 
tering thousands of Shi'ites 
and levelling villages and 


‘[Islam] gives Saddam a direct line to the 
hearts and minds of millions of Iraqis’ 


uiarity and regional isolation. 
During the Gulf war the in- 
scription Allah u Akhar fGod 
IS Great! was added to the 
national flag. Two vears later, 
alcohol was banned. In the 
past 10 years the a bay a (.veil) 
has become a common sight 
on Iraqi's formerly fashion- 
conscious women. 

A European diplomat in 
Baghdad believes the em- 
brace of Islam has so far paid 
political dividends, but repre- 
sents a high-risk strategy. 

"It gives Saddam a direct 
line to the hearts and minds 
of millions of Iraqis in the 
mosques. They are never 
without Saddam. But religion 
is a very dangerous tiger to 
ride." the diplomat said. 

The emphasis on religion 


mosques lo reassert control. 
The suppression of the 
Shi'ite revolt fragmented the 
vestiges of organised opposi- 
tion. but left the south a law- 
less region infested with 
army deserters and bandits. 

"The government controls 
the main roads by day — not 
necessarily by night. We are 
always told to stay off them 
after dusk," said a UN official 
who travels frequently to the 
southern cities of Basra. Nas- 
iriya and Najaf. 

The greatest fear of some 
Sunnis in Baghdad last week 
was that United States and 
British bombing would un- 
leash a new Shi'ite revolt. 

"I know people who are col- 
lecting arms in their bouses 
to protect themselves, not 


against the Americans who 
can't be touched, but against 
the Shi'ites," one Sunni said. 

The ranks of the devout at 
Sheikh Abdul Kader, the capi- 
tal's main Sunni mosque, may 
have increased, but the num- 
ber of Shi'ites at the Khadhi- 
main Shrine has exploded. 

On a working morning this 
week the huge blue and gold 
mosque was packed, Sayeed 
Abbas Hadi, the curator of the 
SOO-yenr-oId mosque, bristled 
at the suggestion that the Shi- 
'ite branch of Iraqi Islam was. 
perhaps, growing faster than 
its Sunni counterpart. 

"America and Britain tried 
to split Iraq during the Gulf 
war. But they will not be di- 
vided. They have a great deal 
of love in their hearts for Sad- 
dam Hussein." he said. 

In the courtyard outside the 
government-appointed cler- 
ic's reception room, the 
guardians of that love were 
everywhere — young men in 
incongruously fashionable 
dark clothes stood among the 
impoverished milling crowd, 
casually dispersing small 
groups of worshippers. 

There are carrots also for 
the Shi'ites. Sayeed Abbas 
Hadi said: “All sponsorship 
comes from the government, 
especially from President 
Saddam Hussein. He is —as 
you are aware — one of the 
descendants of All." 

Ali. the Prophet Moham- 
med's cousin and son-in-law. 
is revered by the Shi'ites. 
That a northern Sunni lead- 
ing an avowedly .secular party 
should have discovered such 
a direct link appeared to be a 
perfectly understandable co- 
incidence to the venerable 
holy man. 


cure’ 
»eyance 


Iraqi Muslims pray at the Sheikh Abdul Kader Mosque in Baghdad during the weapons-inspection crisis, asking God to 
protect them against a possible US attack. The mosques were full during the crisis photograph: kafumsahb 


Covert CIA plan to topple 
Iraqi president leaked 


Martin Kettle in Washington 


. j 


S ENIOR advisers are 
warning President 
Clinton against adopt- 
ing a new CIA covert 
action plan to topple the Iraqi 
president, the New York 
Times newspaper claims. 

The plan, said to have been 
“months in the making” and 
involves operations costing 
tens of millions of dollars, 
aims at enlisting Kurdish and 
Shi’ite agents to destroy or 
damage economic and politi- 
cal targets in Iraq, the news- 
paper reported. 

This programme of sabo- 
tage and subversion would be 
backed by increased propa- 
ganda campaigns aimed at 
the Iraqi population, includ- 
ing a “Radio Free Iraq" mod- 
elled on cold war broadcasts 
to Eastern Europe. 

The aim is to undermine 


President Saddam Hussein by 
showing Iraqis that he is not 
invincible and to stengthen 
opponents* efforts to over- 
throw him , 

President Clinton must 
aprove the plans, apparently 
still being drafted, before they 
can be implemented. 

The newspaper reports that 
key advisers are sceptical of 
the plan’s possible success. It 
is assumed in Washington 
that the leak of some details 
to the press was designed to 
hamper its adoption. 

The CIA director. George 
Tenet, who is amo n g those 
said to have doubts, has 
apparently told Mr Clinton 
that the plan is “risky". 

The White House national 
security adviser, Sandy 
Berger. Is also sceptical of the 
CIA's ability to orchestrate 
Saddam's overthrow. 

Officials, who describe the 
plan as “a major campaign of 



CIA chief George Tenet says 
the plan is ‘risky’ 

sabotage", say the operation, 
if approved, would be one of 
the largest and most ambi- 
tious pieces of CIA covert 
action since the cold war. 

The CIA has given financial 
and other backing to oppo- 
nents of the Iraqi regime, in- 


cluding Kurdish groups in 
northern Iraq southern Shi'- 
ites, Iraqi exile organisations 
in Europe and defectors in 
Jordan, since the Gulf war. 

President Saddam's forces 
overran one such CIA cam- 
paign in northern Iraq in 1996. 
The Iraqi opposition, which 
remains divided and ineffec- 
tive, is thought to be incapable 
of mounting the kind of guer- 
rilla campaigns envisaged. 

The revelation that such 
plans are being actively con- 
sidered comes as many of Mr 
Clinton's Republican political 
opponents urge the adminis- 
tration to commit itself more 
emphatically to the over- 
throw of President Saddam. 

Some Republicans are also 
pressing the White House to 
target President Saddam, 
even though ass assina tion of 
foreign political leaders was 
outlawed by the US Congress. 
20 years ago. 


FROM THE ACCLAIMED DIRECTOR OF 'MY LEFT FOOT’ 
AND 'IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER' 



UN chief rounds on the doubters 


Mark Tram In Now York and 
lan Black In London 


I /OFI Annan, the United 
Nations secretary -gen- 
I Veral, firmly defended 
his weapons inspections 
agreement with Saddam 
Hussein as haggling began 
yesterday over a British 
effort to ensure the success 
of the deal. 

Mr Annan delivered a 
short, sharp rebuke to hie 
detractors, including the 
United States Senate 


Republican leader Trent 
Lott, who asked why the US 
should place Its trust in 
'‘someone devoted to build- 
ing a human relationship 
with a mass murderer”. 

In a message to his staff, 
Mr Annan said it was “not 
unexpected that there 
would be some criticism”, 
and noted tartly that the Se- 
curity Council, rather than 
“a few critics”, would have 
the last word on the deaL 

He also announced the 
appointment of Jayantha 
Dbanapala T ^wiy a as com- 


missioner of the group of 
inspectors and diplomats 
that will inspect Iraq's 
eight controversial “presi- 
dential sites”. A Sri Lan- 
kan, he was made UN 
undersecretary-general for 
disarmament last month. 

As Mr Annan spoke. Brit- 
ain and the US were warn- 
ing Baghdad of the “sever- 
est consequences” If it 
violates the agreement. 

But a British Security 
Council resolution also 
offers Iraq incentives to co- 
operate. The draft does not 


threaten the use of force, in 
the face of objections from 
Russia, China and France. 

A senior British official 
said: “The issue of antama- 
ticity doesn't arise. We want 
to state a political fact — that 
if there Is a violation serious 
consequences will follow. 
We're not attempting to de- 
fine what that would be.” 

But another diplomat said 
the message to Iraq was 
dear. ‘‘If you guys step out 
of line, don’t expect a letter 
on an ocean liner taking 
three weeks to get to you." 
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Pleas to stop ‘butcher of Beijing’ 


Andrew Higgins 

In Hong Kong 


D emocracy ac- 
tivists in Hong 
Kong protested 
outside the head- 
quarters of the 
underground Communist 
Party in the former British 
colony yesterday against the 
expected appointment as head 
of China's parliament of the 
“butcher of Beijing'’. 

The protest outside the Xin- 
hua News Agency near the 
Happv Valley race track 
addedto a small hut growing 
campaign of dissent by ap- 
peals and petitions on the 
Chinese mainland against Li 
Peng, who, after 10 years as 
prime minister, is due to be- 
come chairman of the 
National People’s Congress 
CNPC) when it convenes next 
week. 

In Beijing, the Communist 
Party central committee 
began a private meeting to fix 
the script for thia year's ses- 
sion of the NPC, a rubber 
stamp legislature which 
meets once year to endorse 
shifts of policy and personnel 
decided secretly by the party. 

The small protest rally was 
organised by the Hong Kong 
Alliance in Support of Patri- 
otic Democratic Movements 
in China, set up during the 
1989 protests in Tiananmen 
Square and still active, de- 
spite the British colony's 
return to China and its al- 
leged "subversive" role in 
mainland propa ganda. 

Mr Li. who wKL remain 
number two in China's politi- 
cal hierarchy after the party 
leader, Jiang Zemin, signed a 


1989 decree imposing martial 
law in Beijing to suppress stu- 
dent protesters encamped in 
Tiananmen, and applauded 
the June 4 massacre. His 
place as prime minister is ex- 
pected to be taken by Zhu 
Rongji, a no-nonsense eco- 
nomic strategist untainted by 
the 1089 bloodshed. 

Lau Chin-shek, a Hong 
Kong trade unionist and 
leader of the Democratic Alli- 
ance, said: "Li Peng must 
bear responsibility fbr June 4. 
We want the NPC to investi- 
gate what happened in 1989 
and to rehabilitate the stu- 


‘Li Peng must be 
responsible 
for Tiananmen. 
We want the NPC 
to investigate’ 


dent movement. This will 
never happen with him as its 
chairman." 

A Hong Kong human rights 
organisation reported yester- 
day that a dissident physi- 
cian. Lin Xln shu. had been 
placed under house arrest in 
the coastal city of Fuzhou, 
apparently in retaliation for 
his open letter calling on 
the NPC to reject Mr Li as 
rhairman - 

A s imilar appeal has been 
made by Ding Zilin, the 
mother of a teenage boy shot 
dead by the People's Libera- 
tion Army while he cowered 
in a subway as It advanced 
into Tiananmen Square. 

China's constitution de- 



fines the NPC as the “highest 
organ of state power", a 
status that means little in 
reality but which has made it 
a focus for the aspirations of 

democracy activists. 

The appointment of Mr Li 
to lead the legislature douses 
these embers of hope. Hong 
Kong will send 36 delegates to 
next week's meeting, all of 
them pro- China stalwarts. 
They include Jiang Enzhu. 
the head of Xinhua. He 
received the most “votes” to 
represent Hong Kong, despite 
having only Just moved to the 
territory. 

The NPC played a signifi- 
cant bat ultimately fruitless 
role in the political manoeu- 
vring that preceded the 1989 
massacre. Several key mem- 
bers of its standing committee 
backed the students and op- 
posed force. 

Li Peng and other champi- 
ons of a military solution 
stifled their opposition by 
pressuring Wan Li, the NPC's 
then chairman, as he flew 
back from North America. 
His plane was diverted from 
Beijing to Shanghai, where he 
was held in a state guesthouse 
until he agreed to Issue a 
statement endorsing martial 
law. 

Western governments, 
transfixed by China's huge 
market and its permanent 
membership of the United 
Nations Security Council, 
have been eager to forget 
Tiananmen. 

For the first time in years, 
the European Union said this 
week that it would not sponsor 
a motion criticising China’s I 
h uman rights record at the UN 
Human Rights Commission in i 
Geneva next month. 
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Scruffs and car alarms in 
front line of Rudy’s civil war 


Ed VuUiaray in New York 


AYOR Rudolph Giu- 
liani's crusade for a 


sweeter Big Apple 
has become a serious PR 
challenge after a speech 
this week in which he fine- 
toned his clampdown on 
anti-social behaviour into 
an instruction to New 
Yorkers to become “neat, 
quiet and polite’*. 

This order to a people 
who are by tradition 
scruffy, noisy and rude 
came as part of the latest 
package of reforms in what 
is dubbed Rudy’s civil war. 

His crusade to transform 
the city began in his first 
term with such broad-brush 
considerations as breaking 
Cosa Nostra, decreasing the 
murder rate and making the 
subway safe. 

The second term has been 
concerned with local detail, 
and earlier this week Mr 
Giuliani began his war on 
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The Friends Provident Stewardship PEP seeks to avoid 
tment in companies that harm peopte.wtidfife or our world. 


Instead, it seeks to invest in 
companies that deliver positive benefits to society. 


WOULDN’T YOU 


RATHER HAVE PROFIT 


the sex shops and topless 
bars of Manhattan. 

Another recent clamp- 
I down was on jaywalkers — 
I those who ignore the 
“Don’t Walk” light at pe- 
destrian crossings. This 
wheeze has been laigely 
successful, striking the fear 
of a fine into those who try 
their luck against the traf- 
fic. The downside is that al- 
ready boisterous motorists 
are taking fall advantage of 
the right to hoot and speed 
at wayward pedestrians. 

Then came Mr Giuliani's 
speech this week to 150 
community leaders, in 
which he laid down the 
following commandments: 

□ In response to the jay- 
walking clamour, motorists 
face a “zero tolerance" 
campaign, with immediate 
arrest and fines for those 
driving faster than 30mph; 

□ There will be an increase 
in taxi ranks to stamp out 
the New York tradition of 
cabbies “cutting over three 


lanes of traffic in order to 
get a fare"; 

□ A dress code will require 
teachers to be “smart and 
presentable”. Civic classes 
— a mainstay of American 
education In the 1950s — 
will return to teach Gtu- 
lianiism to children; 

□ Anyone “who drops as 
much as a gum wrapper” 
will face the wrath of anti- 
litter enforcers; 

□ Neighbourhood “noise 
sweeps” will be aimed par- 
ticularly at car alarms, 
owners facing arrest if the 
din continues for longer 
than three minutes. 

Mr Gioliani promises a 
zero-tolerance day soon 
when, without warning, the 
above will all be suddenly 
and ruthlessly enforced. 
The citizens of New York, 
says their mayor, need to 
“slow up, down, quiet up,, 
and always remember to 
say thank yon”. 

It's like asking his Italian 
ancestors not to eat pasta. 






WITH PRINCIPLES? 


The iFnsnds Pv^vic-srsL 
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The Friends Provident Stewardship PEP 
aims to invest in companies that make a 
positive contribution to the world we live in. 

And to avoid companies whose 
business practices could be harmful to the 
planet and its people. 

Yet this needn't mean avoiding a 
decent profit. 

Over the past 5 years. Stewardship has 
demonstrated a healthy return. 

Some 82%* 

Just the land of performance you would 
expect from Friends Provident, the UK’s 
leading ethical investment company, 
which manages around £900 million of 
ethical investments. 


Get on The Blue Line now, direct to 
Friends Provident. 

The Blue Line is the fast no-hassle 
way to get the information you need about 
this product over the phone to help 


Call 0800 00 00 SO now, or contact 
your financial adviser, and you’ll find that 
your principles needn’t stop you making 
a profit. 


82 %' 


Profit - Tax Free 


you make an informed decision. 
You’ll deal with friendly qualified 
people who will talk to you in clear 
straightforward language. 


Proven track record with good growth 
prospects. 

All profits are tax-free. 

Invest a lump sum (minimum £1 ,000) or 
monthly payments of £50 or more. 

Managed by the UK's leading ethical 
investment company. 

investment in successful companies 
which are helping rather than harming 
the world. 




Get on The Blue Line 
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The scrutable 
Mr Murdoch 



. little 

child with 

a big kick 

fir^ 1 m o e w Ca!if ? rnian fl°°ds to the Indonesian 
B Nifinl~^ ous weather changes caused by 
Esoerialk 0 91 +u 9 governments a big headache. 
rnES- Y as « he lm P act is piecemeal but the 
cumulative effect is global. By John Vidal 


An ill wind 



El Nirio is a natural phenomenon which 
occurs in the equatorial Pacific Ocean. 
The last time El Nirio caused serious 
problems was in 1982-3. when it was 
blamed for nearly 2,000 deaths and 
damages estimated at S10-13 Pillion. But 
more people may suffer this time. 


i < 
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CaWomte tends » b# the wont ht ounnp aw 1 983-3 El Ntfto it 
sustained $1 bfflion of property damage. Torrential rain (Hires 
times the norm) and fatal landslides have already hit this year. 



I HE Peruvian 
•coastal town 
lea, several hun 
fhred kilometres 
south of Lima 
_ was hit by mas- 
sive floods twice in a week at 
the end of January: The first 
tidal wave came down off the 
mountains and deserts It 
ripped through the streets and 
washed away a shanty town. 

Six days later, as thousands 
of people were recovering, 
another wall of water rushed 
into lea. The place is now cov- 
ered in silt, and people are suf- 
fering respiratory diseases as 
the land returns to its normal 
desert-like state. Displaced 
people are living in temporary 
shelters in the desert The 
army has set up standpipes. 
The president of Peru has 
made much political capital 
out of the rescue efforts. 

But in Peru lea is just one of 
hundreds of towns and com- 
munities to have suffered dev- 
astating storms and floods. 
The A s h ing fleets have been 
laid up for months now. and 
many farmers have lost every- 
thing. The story is repeated 
throughout Latin America, 
East Africa. South-east Asia 
and Australia, as the freak 
weather caused by the myste- 
rious oceanographic condi- 
tion known popularly as El 
Nifio takes effect globally 
The toll is rising as the cur- 
rent El Nino pattern — the 13th 
since i960 — begins to peak. 
Four thousand people are 
already believed to have died in 
freak floods, droughts and 
storms. Many millions are suf- 
fering disease, the permanent 
devastation of their liveli- 
hoods, or lingering malnutri- 
tion. 

There are outbreaks of 
cholera and typhoid. The 
United Nations reports new 
diseases emerging and 
malaria spreading into areas 
once thought lmmuneft). In 
East Africa, where 27 million 
people are estimated to be at 
risk of malnutrition after crop 
tenures and floods, hundreds 
of thousands of people are 
homeless. Water and sanita- 
tion systems have collapsed. 
The UN is asking governments 
to contribute 600,000 tons of 
food immediately and is 
preparing for a larger appeal 
later 

It is not floods but drought 
that has gripped South-east 
Asia for up to 14 months now; 
The worst conditions are 
thought to be in Papua New 


Guinea, where the Australian 
government believes that 80,000 
people are in serious risk of 
dying if conditions do not 
improve. Some of the remotest 
tribespeople on Earth are suf- 
fering from flash Ores and frost, 
with reports of hundreds of 
deaths and widespread malnu 
trition. Millions of people in 
Indonesia and the Philippines 
and Malaysia are suffering the 
effects of foiled crops. 

El Nino occurs when the 
easterly winds die down, 
allowing warmer waters nor- 
mally kept inside the western 
Pacific to drift eastwards. The 
term — from the Spanish Tor 
“the Christ child'*, as in South 
America it tends to occur dur- 
ing the Christmas season — 
now refers to the complex of 
sea-temperature changes in 
the Pacific Ocean and the 
global weather disruption 
that results. The process has 
been recorded since 1567, and 
tends to recur every few years. 

This El Nino “event”, as cli- 
matologists describe a recur- 
rence, is. thought to be less 
severe than the last big one in 
1982-3, although the effects cm 
people have been ter greater 
Then, the economic impact 
ranged from $300 million 
caused by floods in Bolivia, and 
$230 million from hurricanes 
in Hawaii, to $600 million 
resulting from drought and 
fires in Mexico. Knugh figures 
suggest that 198333 cost, at 
today's prices, $10 to $13 bil- 
lion. Yet that figure has already 
been passed several times over 
in the past six months. 

Yet the current EL Nifio was 
the most expected disaster in 
history Since last summer mete- 
orologists, agencies and non- 
governmental organisations in 
developing countries have been 
warning government leaders 
what would happen and begging 
for the simple resources to pre- 
pare for the worst. In the Vfest, 

led by California, projections of 
massive rainfall were so great 
that a number of senior meteo- 
rologists dismiss ed than as 
by pa The arguments them- 
selves. which some saw as the 
self-obsessed worries of rich 
Americans, may have helped to 
undenntoeglbM preparedness. 
Governments by and large 
ignored the warnings. But 
now that El Nifio is gripping, 
and the bodies and the costs 
can be counted, world leaders 
are wringing their hands and 
blaming it for a vast range of 
problems. Any crop failure, 
landslide, flood, illness. 


hunger or woe in the land is 
being used to cover up and 
excuse policy failures, bad 
Investments and long-term 
disregard of the poorest. 

Blaming El Nifio is now a 
sport of the authorities, 
nowhere more so than in 
Indonesia. Here, businesses, 
with the backing of President 
Suharto, have used the drought 
as an opportunity to burn off 
land for massive development 
projects. The choking smoke 
brought misery for millio ns 
and now after a short break, 

the fires are returning. 

Elsewhere, presidents and 
prime ministers have been 
promising to help their citi- 
zens to overcome the natural 
enemy Yet El Nino is as much 
a man-made disaster as a nat- 
ural one. Natural disasters 
always hurt the poorest hard- 
est and, true to term, £1 Nifio 
has remarkably concentrated 
its power on the some of the 
world’s most precarious com- 
munities. These live on a knife- 
edge between absolute poverty 
and season-toseason surv iva l. 

NB reason that EL 
Nifio seems so 
more 

severe this year 
compared with 
1982-3 is that the 
world population has grown by 
more than one billion. Shanty 
towns have sprung up on inse- 
cure land: the poor cannot 
afford weather-resistant boos- 
ing. When the storms, drought 
or floods come, they are the 
first to suffer 

Another is that communi- 
ties' traditional methods of 
coping with quite normal 
extremes of climate has been 
sytematically undermined in 
the past two decades. Most of 
the poorest countries have had 
little option but to embrace the 
global economy and to rely 
increasingly for their basics 
on the outside world. This has 
brought these countries some 
wealth, but that has rarely per- 
colated down to the poorest 
Additionally policies promot- 
ing self-sufficiency and food 
security in communities have 
been replaced by a new depen- 
dency on the outside world. 
This works well — until roads 
and bridges bringing in vital 
supplies are suddenly swept 
away in floods, or harvests teil 
and m a rk ets collapse. 

El Nino may mark a new 
style of recurring, widespread 
regi o nal emergency rather 
than a massive localised attack 
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on a country's resources. It 
leaves the UN, governments, 
humanitarian a gendas and 
non-governmental develop- 
ment groups in a quandary 
over how to respond. El Nifio 
is emerging not as one disas- 
ter but hundreds of small, 
unpredictable ones. Micro-cli- 
mates that result can mean 
floods ou one side of a hill and 
drought on the other: They 
can lead to small events that 
are devastating for small num- 
bers, but do not seem to war- 
rant a massive mobilisation of 


resources. The western' 

The most successful are stay- 
ing at home and. wmdtng 
money or resources in toe 
affected countries to partner 
organisations- Nevertheless, 
the humanitarian response to El 
Nifio has brought same tradi- 

tinnaTlv wsrrinp nreanioatinne 

months to run, hut it wilt falcp 

humanitarian groups are find- 
ing it hard to tell precisely who 
needs what and where. The 
consequences of El Nifio are 
on a ter broader scale than, say 
those of a famine or large- 
scale flood; and because so 
much Is below the an*pnn 9|> of 

many devastated communi- 
ties years to recover their 
livelihoods. The need now is 
for planning and development 
that encourages long-term 
self-reliance. There may be lit- 
tle time to lose. 

together Western groups mostly 

the press, it has been difficult 
to get a flx on what is happen- 
ing. Trained to parachute in to 
large-scale tragedies, pick up 
the pieces and to get out 
quickly the agencies find 
themselves semi-paralysed. 

woik an their own and jealously 
guard their own projects, but 
those trying to respond are now 
being forced to share informa- 

Source*: (1) UN International ■ 
Decade for Natural Disaster 
Reduction conference. 
Ssptumberoctobar 1997. 

tion and resources. 

The current El Nifio has at 
least three or four more 
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Weather World 201 Q Project, 
University of Illinois 
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c.edu); PBS Online (http:// 
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Meteorological Organisation 
((htfo^/Wmo.ch/nlno/tipL 
dathtml): Environmental News 
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FTKR the Foreign 
MW Secretary hinted at 
^^nuclear retaliation 
against Iraq last week, a 
Journalist set about double 
checking that he was once a 
member of CND. “I couldn't 
say said his press secre- 
tary , warily. “You’ll have to 
ring the Foreign Office." 
“We don't know," said a 
press officer there. “Ring 
one of his advisors." 

"What," asked the adviser, 
nervously, “is the point of 
asking about that?" At CND 
HQ, he was told; “we’re not 
allowed to answer that ques- 
tion. It's a matter of pri- 
vacy,” and at Scottish 

CND, the mystery deepened. 
Although describing Cookie 
as “an absolute Inspiration 
to ns all at one time", they 
could not confirm it. “Erin, 
we don't have the files. Not 
for Robin Cook." A missing 
file? “Well, we don’t know 
where . . . Fll tell you what, 
talk toa firiend who was at 
the blgrally in Glasgow in 
1985.” “George Square. 

Jeez, aye," said the firiend. 
“Rolling in the dirt with the 
rest of us, he was, right next 
to my pal Eddie. But I 
couldn't say If he was a paid 
up member." And there it 
ends. When it comes to se- 
crecy, the Freemasons have 
tittle to teach former mem- 
bers of CND. 


T HE Labour Party Scot- 
tish Conference is held 
in Perth next week, 
and the brochure is magnifi- 
cent The picture of Sean 
Connery, grinning beside 
Gordon Brown as they sail 
merrily down the River 
Forth, is a particular Joy. 


I NDEPENDENT edStor-in- 
chiefRizia Rosie Boycott, 
the doyenne of dope, en- 
joys a marketing brain- 
wave. £J ttle packs are being 
sent out to potential readers 
containing vouchers offer- 
ing 50 per cent off the Sun- 
day title through March and 
ApriL Also in the pack are 
postcards advertising vari- 
ous sections. One has the 
word “balls" plastered 
many times over It another 
has a picture of a plug hole, 
with the plug removed '. . . a 
ferociously audacious piece 
of imagery from a news- 
paper group in such deep 
trouble. As for the vouchers, 
it is Rosie, you may recall, 
who is in a fearful bate with 
the Guardian over what she 
describes, amusingly, as 
‘ “predatory pricing". For 
God’s sake, Rosie, take more 
tobacco with it 


T HE British Picture 
Editor's annual 
awards were held on 
Tuesday, and one man must 
have had a good night. On 
page 14 of yesterday’s Times 
was news of a posthumous 
Grammy awarded to Paul 
Robeson, and above it — 
captioned “Robeson: victim 
of the McCarthy era" — was 
a photo ofDouglas Hurd. My 
colleague Simon Bowers 
rang Julia Broad, his secre- 
tary, to invite him to sing at 
a charity concert we are 
thinking of holding for the 
victims of Serbian oppres- 
sion. “Ha ha ha ha. Oh, I'm 
sure I'm not supposed to 
laugh," said Julia. ‘Til put 
It to him , and get back to 
you." The song we have in 
min d for him is Ol' Man 
River. “He must know sum- 
pin', but don’t say nothing/ 
He just keep rollin’ along" 

somehow, the lyric 

seems nncaruiily well suited 
to Lord Hurd's brand of in- 
ternational diplomacy. 


I AM struck dumb with 
amazement by the ver- 
dict in the horse racing 
libel case at the High Court 
— a case which turned on 
the crucial testimony of my 
old firiend Derek Thompson 
of Channel 4 Racing. Per- 
haps unaware of his runner- 
up spot to Diary pundit Step- 
toe, the West Highland 
terrier. In the Great Tipster 
Stakes of I99S. the jury did 
not find TV's Thommo (45) a 
credible witness. lam too 
distressed to go on now. but 
have a feeling we may 
return to this next week, 
when the lntial shock has 
worn off. 
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As islands go, Princess Margaret’s 
Mustique is a real disgrace 



T HERE'S nothing like 
speaking ill of the ill to 
really cause offence. 
Speaking ill of the dead is an 
altogether different matter — 
have a go at Diana, say, and 
you might just be “daring’', 
but last week the Queen Mum 
was strictly off limits, and 
this week the poorly Princess 
Margaret is a saint. Brave old 
Margaret — she smoked 60 a 
day and Just didn't care. What 
a girl! 

I couldn't care less how 
many cigarettes Princess 
Margaret has smoked. I hope 
she gets better soon, and I'm 
sure the massed wealth of our 
taxes will do their best to 
ensure a speedy recovery. 
Meanwhile, we will endure 
the usual round of wistful ac- 
counts of My Time With Mar- 
garet. from this or that leg- 
endary party — oh, how we 
danced! — to an analysis of 
her inner loneliness, gleaned 
from some dinner table in 
1978. 

Some of those feeling com- 
pelled to share their memo- 
ries of Margaret will lament 
her 60-a-day habit and others 
will glorify tt — but her at- 
tachment to nicotine is her 
own af fair . The one matter 
everyone will mention with 
universal admiration, how- 
ever. is her starring role in 
the story of Mustique. That 
little comer of the Caribbean 
where she suffered her stroke 
is. once again, being reported 
in reverential terms — a one- 
time scrub of native swamp 
made great by “The Margaret 
Set", and her glittering aristo- 
cratic Jaunts. As we struggle 
to make sense of the eccentric 


remains of our royal tradi- 
tions. it is worth re-examining 
exactly what she — and we — 
have done to that little island. 

Almost 40 years ago. a Scot- 
tish aristocrat “adventurer” 
called Colin Tennant came 
across the tiny island of Mus- 
tique. just south' of St Vincent 
He took a fancy to it, bought 
it and had the bright idea of 
giving the first plot of land to 
Princess Margaret as a wed- 
ding present A stupendous 
house was duly built more 
villas followed, and by the 
mid-Sixties Mustique had ac- 
quired a reputation as an ex- 
otic hideaway where the aris- 
tocracy and their celebrity 
playmates got up to all sorts of 
whispered adventures under 
torchlight on the golden 
shores. 

Locals from neighbouring 
islands were shipped in to 
skivvy. They were housed in 
shacks, denied residency 
rights, and pregnant maids 
were shipped off to give birth 
elsewhere, just to make sure 
Tennant's personal fiefdom 
stood unchallenged. 

Today. Mustique is owned 
by the Mustique Company — 
a kind of cooperative of the 70 
or so white individuals who 
own houses on the island, and 
rent them out to those 
wealthy enough to afford the 
$15,000 a week. I once went 
there to interview a resident. 
It is a splendid spot to spend a 
week. Guests potter about, 
play tennis, drink cocktails 
and enjoy the rare opportu- 
nity to come across celebrities 
who might be even more fam- 
ous than themselves. Best of 
all. the staff are charming. 


There’s none of that surly, 
grudging business — hell, no, 
foe servants who staff your 
villa and mow your lawns and 
rake your beach act like their 
entire lives depend on making 
you feel like a princess. How 
lucky they must be to live in 
paradise, and how happy they 
look! 

They have a good reason to 
make sure they look happy. If 
they're surly, or slack, they 
get foe sack — and then they 
get put on a boat back to the 
island they came from, where 
they’ll struggle to earn a dol- 
lar an hour because foe ba- 
nana trade is collapsing, and 
Britain, having given its old 

The apartheid there 
was set up while it 
was still part of the 
British empire 

colonies their “Indepen- 
dence’', has been less than 
impressive in helping foe Is- 
lands find their way in the 
world. The homeowners of 
Mustique know all ’ about 
these problems — which is 
why they're so very proud of 
themselves for offering em- 
ployment on Mustique. 
“People on otber islands 
would give their right arm to 
work here." one homeowner 
told me. "Any maid silly 
enough to be disrespectful 
and lose her job is just plain 
mad.” 

So this is foe Mustique 
Princess Margaret must be 


congratulated for creating. 
One where the children of the 
50 or so domestic staff attend 
a school paid for by the home- 
owners (trustee; Mick Jag- 
ger), but are reluctant to go 
home after school because 
they will be locked in foe 
kitchen if foe guests that 
week don’t tike kids. “Para- 
dise?" shrugs the school- 
teacher. "I tell foe kids it’s a 
fool’s paradise. They have no- 
where to play, no family, their 
parents are slaving all hours 
to save foe guests, and if they 
do anything wrong they are 
banished from their island. It 
should be their home, and 
they owe their rights here to a 
respectflil smile." 

Mustique falls under foe ju- 
risdiction of St Vincent, 
which grants foe island au- 
tonomy over its civic affairs 
so long as foe Mustique Com- 
pany provides its workers 
various amenities. “We have 
a real moral obligation to foe 
workers," says its managing 
director. So foe blacks have a 
basketball pitch, bunk houses 
to live In. and are allowed to 
have babies. Basically, St Vin- 
cent lets Mustique run things 
as it likes, because it attracts 
rich people. 

St Vincent received fun in- 
dependence from Britain in 
1979. The apartheid on Musti- 
que was set up while St Vin- 
cent was still part of the Brit- 
ish empire. Princess Margaret 
is not the only Briton to be 
implicated in foe odious ar- 
rangement: about 30 per cent 
of homeowners are British. 
As metaphors for our royal 
traditions go. Mustique is 
about as shabby as it gets. 


Goddess of 
Grammar 



I ’M AN editor at foe New 
Yorker, and tike many 
memb ers of its staff I feel 
compelled to reveal foe work- 
ings of a legendary colleague, 
foe magazine's official gram- 
marian, foe 83-year old Miss 
Gould — • riftaf. affectionately 
harking , peanut-butter eating, 
and obsessed with sentences 
—and the five errors of 
g rammatical usage that, after 
suffering three years of Miss 
Gould's brutal scrutiny, I now 
know that rve already made 
even before I reach the end of 
this sentence. Or should I say 
— "which Tve already made 
before Tve reach the aid of 
this sentence. " Or should it be 
"that sentence". 

Actually, while 1. happy to 
own up to my five errors of 
grammatical usage, am sud- 
denly not sure that there are 
only (or should it be techni- 
cally, “there is only’') five 
errors. In fact, the question 
occurs to me, now panicking. I 
a dmit slightly: why am I so 
confident that Miss Gould, foe 
Goddess of Grammar as she is 
known in thin corner of the 
world, would only pick up five 
errors? (Oh, hell, should that 
be “pick up only five errors?") 
Why couldn’t there be six 
errors? Or seven? Or. horror 
or horrors: is it possible that, 
if I subjected that sentence 
(one does say ’’that” there, 
doesn’t one?) to Miss Gould's 
excoriating examinat ion (can 
one say “excoriating” like 
that?) that she would be un- 
able to find anything in it 
(that sentence, 1 mean) that 
was correct (or. is it “ which 
was correct”? Or should it be 
in foe present — “which is 
correct” —tense)? 

T HE essential tool of foe 
official grammarian is 
foe proof — foe Eleanor 
Gould proof, a column of text 
reproduced on a large sheet of 
paper and covered, in Miss 
Gould’s distinctive spidery 
handwriting, with “sug- 
gested” corrections. Implicit 
in an analysis of a Gould proof 
is foe perfectly straight- 
forward question: what do edi- 
tors do? When I arrived at foe 
New Yorker, I discovered how 
little I knew. 

I had written a short piece 
— struggled with it, rewrote 
it, rewrote it again, gave it to 
another editor, who struggled 
with it and told me to rewrite 
it, looked it again, told me to 
rewrite it again, and then, the 
thing completed, gave It to 
Miss Gould so she could cast 
her eye over it What I got 
back is a marvel to look at. 
Each page is covered with que- 
ries. as many as 100 on a page. 
A page has only 330 words: 
that’s a query for every three 


rords. There was all tte usual 
tuff — sloppiness and foe tit- 
le delicacies of diction, and 
ngtructioQs about where foe 
nmmM should be- But there 
rare also lectures about gram- 
xar and logic, and invoca- 
ions of rules Td never heard 

^Eleanor Gould Joined- foe 
few Yorker in 1945. She was 
B That was foe New Yorker 
dited by Mr Ross (that was 
Iso the time when no one was 
eferred to by his first name), 
a Mr Ross’s day, Miss Could 
evealed recently, you were 
ot allowed to mention de- 
dorantor perspiration; such 
rare the strictures of deco- 
am (Americans, you know — 
uch a polite race). 

Miss Gould then worked for 
fr Ross’s successor, Mr 
hawn. and Mr Shawn and 
Uss Gould, sitting shoulder 
> shoulder, cackling over a 
brase, became a familiar 
[ght. Miss Gould then 
forked for Mr Shawn’s suc- 
essor, Mr Gottlieb. In 1990. in 
[mversation with Mr Gott- 
eb, Miss Gould noticed with 
>me alar m that she could see 
iat his lips were moving but 
lat there was no sound. She 
•as rushed off to hospital, 
sts were conducted (during 
er stay, she continued going 
irer proofs — Eleanor Gould 
as marked up every piece of 
on-fiction published in foe 
ist 52 years), but her hearing 
ever returned. Miss Gould 
ow works for Mr Gotttieb’s 
iccessor (we just call her 
ina) and we communicate by 


She has marked up 
every piece of non- 
fiction published in 
the last 52 years 


thing like, are you sure the 
punctuation of a nan-restric- 
tive clause is appropriate 
with this relative pronoun? I 
was showing off. And she 
brained me with her pencil, 
looked at me ferociously and 
then wrote — on a notepad — 
that one must never write 
anything extraneous on a 
proof. What was wrong with 
me? 

Recently I gathered Gould 
proofs together (a Gould proof 
has a sacred quality and is 
buried deep in the New 
Yorker archive once its func- 
tion is completed). They are 
curious things to read calmly 
— without foe pressure off a 
weekly closing. How stupid 
we all are, it makes you think 
How could someone have 
missed that agreement? Of 
course those metaphors don't 
match. How could foe writer 
— - and his editor — not see 
that four sentences weren’t 
needed, that four words got 
foe thought out? 

I began In foe confidence 
that I could itemise foe mis- : 
takes of logic and indirection 
that characterised my opening 
sentence. But, alas , i now see 
there are too many, that the 
list itself could take up this 
entire column. 


More than meets the eye in Murdoch’s fight with Chris Patten? 


Riling Rupert 


Andrew Higgins 


I N HIS last days in Hong 

Kong's Government 
House, where no one 
lives any more, the last gov- 
ernor took delight in sign- 
ing autographs. I have an 
embossed invitation 
adorned with his cheeky 
handwritten coda: “Chris 
Patten, the Last 
Oppressor”. 

From almost the moment 
he stepped on to the tarmac 
at Kai Tab Airport in 1992 
until fast July when British 
rule sailed out of Victoria 
Harbour aboard the Britan- 
nia, Mr Patten never var- 
nished his views. 

He shouted his antipathy 
towards those in Beijing he 
mocked as the “comrades", 
“old men" and. In a more 
earthy moment with his bi- 
ographer Jonathan Dunb- 
leby. "wankers". He pre- 
dicted that their days were 
numbered. 

China responded in kind. 
It called him a “c riminal of 
a thousand antiquities", a 

“serpent", “a whore” and 
— the experts are still try- 
ing to decipher this one — a 
“tango dancer”. 

The scribblers of Love My 
China, a polemical pam- 


phlet published in Manchu- 
ria, suggested that the then 
British prime minister 
screw up his courage and 
“dump a bucket of shit over 
Patten’s head”. 

So it is hardly news that 
Mr Patten does not tike Chi- 
na’s leaders terribly much. 
Bat wait. We are now told 
that the world’s most pow- 
erful news-merchant has 
been caught offguard. 

Rupert Murdoch, it is 
said, has just woken up to 
the feet that Mr Patten is 
not China's favourite “for- 
eign friend", that he is not 
another Edgar Snow, the 
US writer who adored Mao 
and, after a 1950s visit to 
China at the height of the 
great famine, announced 
that no one was hungry. 
About 30 million people 
had in fact starved to death. 

Viewed from Hong Kong, 
there is something fishy in 
the fnrore now ruffling 
feathers in London publish- 
ing. as writs begin to fly. 
HarperCollins has lost one 
of its most respected edi- 
tors, Stuart Proffitt, and Mr 
Patten Is taking his book 
elsewhere. 

Ts It really possible that 
Murdoch, a man whose cun- 
ning would awe Machia- 
vielli, did not realise that 


Mr Patten takes a rather 
dim view of the world’s last 
major Communist Party 
and all It stands for? 

So why has his publishing 
firm taken fright at the con- 
tents of East And West: The 
Last Governor Of Hong 
Kong, a book it asked Mr 
Patten to write and for 
which it stumped up a 
reported £150.000 advance? 

Publicly to take issue 
with the “criminal of a 
thousand antiquities” 


Murdoch revelled 
in his image as a 
friend of China in a 
love-in last year 

would certainly today he a 
good way to boost Mr Mur- 
doch’s already considerable 
standing in the balls of 
Zbongnanhai, China’s 
Kremlin next to the Forbid- 
den City. 

According to News Corpo- 
ration minions who 
attended a love-in with Chi- 
nese officials last year. Mr 
Murdoch revelled in bis 
imag e as a friend of China 
and the ire his cynicism 


arouses among people who 
don’t read his papers. He is 
not, of course, a fellow trav- 
eller. Mr Murdoch Is no 
more an Edgar Snow than 
Mr Patten. He is a 
businessman. 

Three years ago, Mur- 
doch landed himself In Beij- 
ing’s dog house with a ro- 
bust speech warning that 
satellite television would 
help undermine “totalitar- 
ian regimes everywhere”. 
China responded by Issuing 
State Council Directive No 
129: it banned the reception 
of unauthorised foreign 
broadcasts and put tight 
limits on satellite dishes. 

Mr Murdoch quickly got 
the message. He pulled the 
BBC from his Hong Kong- 
based Star Television ser- 
vice to please China. The 
BBC had, among other 
things, produced an unflat- 
tering documentary por- 
traying Mao as a green- 
teethed philandering 
paranoic. Nowadays, pap is 
churned out by Murdoch's 
sanitised, China-friendly 
satellite channel. Mur- 
doch's rehabilitation is now 
complete. His Mandarin- 
language Phoenix TV, a 
spin-off from Star. Is cur- 
rently signing deals with 
cable-tv operators in Chi- 


na’s richest province. 
Guangdong. His genuflex- 
ions included a free trip to 
London for the editors of 
the People's Dally and 
return visits to Beijing by 
chieftains of the NewsCorp 
empire. Particularly In- 
structive was a Journey to 
Beijing from London by 
Peter Stotbard. the editor 
of the Times, another Mur- 


doch outpost, it almost 
backfired when what was 
supposed to have been an 
interview with China’s 
prime minister-in-waiting, 
Zhu Rongji, was abruptly 
declared only a “chat 
among friends" by Chinese 
officials. 

This stripped away the 
pretence of news gathering 
and exposed the trip for 
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The beacons 
stnke back 

Blair must split the lobby 

TOMV Dr *«-. . 3 



_ . * o pctFI 

world." ^ thilS a ,beacon to\he 
nl8*rt the roe^d « ti,nes - Laa 

took him at his word iteHt COimtry ' 
beacons the length an? T . li ?, ting 5.000 
kingdom. The tea S ?^ eadth of «* 
England burned sunh^ 6 • the yeomen of 
were warding off th? of fire foev 

ttne Armada: this 

' threat to th? S Jv 5*** back 

bearers believe onifJ^ i orch ‘ 

“f 111 .” united against him. The Countrv 

Sf® ■^5? u ? ce 13 a model of coalition rwlities 
Its organisers have managed to Cohere 

sfmH?’ eVen wntrad ictory demands into a 

!5S* # ^ V ,?“Ti. Taken one b y one - 

pugbt have been picked off. Massed 
together, they could muster a weekend 

STm^d^ 000 ^ ** have 55K 

^o^oaanded huge media attention. 
wiTvf. for the movement was the 

bm banning hunting with hounds. But the 
Alliance has tacked on to that unpopular 
cause a battery of others: farmers' resent- 
ment about beef-on-the-bone. shooters' 


anger over handguns, landowners' fears of 
a legally-enforced "right to roam", worries 
about the green belt plus old lamentations 
about the closure of schools and the decline 
of rural transport There is a long list of 
grievances, all brought under the vague, 
green umbrella of "the countryside." 

Tony ■■coalition" Blair should know there 
is only one way to handle such a constella- 
tion of complaint In the language of hard- 
ball politics, be must not bow to this 
coalition: he must break it apart Which is 
not to say he should crush the people of the 
countryside. He simply needs to drive a 
wedge between the diffuse elements artifi- 
cially ranged together. That is what he did 
to the Conservative- voting bloc that kept 
Labour out for IS years. He needs to repeat 
the trick with the Countryside Alliance. 

The first move will be to separate out the 
various demands. The Government needs 
to wave aside the rhetoric invoking a 
monolithic countryside: there is no single 
rural view. Labour should accommodate 
some demands, while standing firm against 
others. It could proceed with a ban on 
foxhunting (opposed even by a tnajority of 
countryfolk). It could honour John Smith's 
wish by establishing a right to roam — 
even a iegally-enforceable one. That would 
be popular with the ramblers of Labour's 
prized Middle England, even if it provokes 
the ire of the landed aristocracy, those who 
own the huge estates so admired by would- 
be walkers. It could also encourage the. 
recovery of existing impassable footpaths.: 
The Government could be tough on agricul- 
tural subsidies: in the era of “hard choices" * 
there can be scant defence for an industry 
which is propped up by £4 per taxpayer per 
week. 

Rural demands for the maintenance of 
local services should be listened to, along 
with the request for more public housing in 


the countryside, so badly depleted by the 
Tory sale of council stocks. John Prescott’s 
switch of emphasis for new building from 
greenfield to brownfield sites is the kind of 
concession Labour is right to make. The 
Government’s strategy should be to listen 
to some of the widely-held concerns of the 
countryside, but occasionally rejecting the 
requests of the privileged minority. If that 
means alienating some hardcore aristos, so 
be iL Even the grandest coalition cannot 
include everyone. 


Murdoch’s mores 

ft’s the year of the cave-in 

RUPERT MURDOCH’S associates say he is 
indifferent to books, by contrast to his 
passion for TV. He does own HarperCoDins 
and he did personally woo Margaret 
Thatcher to write her now much-remain- 
dered autobiography. But we can be fairly 
sure that he did not recruit Chris Patten. 
Commissioning the highly visible ex-Hong 
Kong governor to write about Asia was 
good publishing sense now gone horribly 
wrong. 

Mr Murdoch is accused of having de- 
manded changes in Mr Patten's manuscript 
in order to avoid upsetting Beijing. The 
publishing deal is said to have collapsed, 
the senior editor of HarperCollins has 
resigned, and Mr Patten has said that he is 
“adamant** that his book "will he read the 
way I intended ...” So no doubt it will — 
assured of huge attention when it appears 
under a different imprint 

It is entirely in character for Mr Mur- 
doch to bend over backwards to appease 
Beijing. When, he bought Star TV in Asia in 
1994. he promptly evicted BBC World Ser- 
vice TV from the system. Not only was his 


purpose transparent — to please the Chi- 
nese government mid get a foothold in 
Beijing — but he had no compunction 
about admitting it “We said in enter to get 
in there (Beijing) and get accepted, we’ll cut 
the BBC out” Mr Murdoch told his biogra- 
pher, William Shawcross. He also con- 
firmed that he had sold his majority share 
in Hong Kong's independent South China 
Morning Post for the same reason. 

Mr Patten has been quoted as describing 
the Star transaction as “the most seedy of 
betrayals": was he planning to repeat the 
charge in his book? It is hard to understand 
what else he might write which would give 
offence, and to whom. Shortly before leav- 
ing Government House, he explained that 
the book would not be about Hong Kong in 
particular. He would be writing on broader 
issues such as "What is happening in 
Asia?" Mr Fatten also said he would write 
about China as ‘’one of the great players in 
the world". President Jiang Zemin would 
be interested to hear his views. 

If Mr Murdoch has over-reacted, it won’t 
be for the first time, nor is it unusual for 
him to get his way. This may occasionally 
appear to be of advantage: the Millennium 
Dome, for example, now appears to be 
regarded, both by journalistic and commer- 
cial interests of the Murdoch empire, as a 
good thing. But Mr Patten’s untold tale is a 
salutary reminder: dining with the em- 
peror can lead to sudden death. 


Altruism lives 

The secret is to be specific 

IS there no altr uism left? A report from 
Voluntary Service Overseas (VSO) yester- 
day recorded a 22 per cent drop in the 
number of people applying to help develop- 


ing nations. Launching the report, broad- 
caster Jonathan Dimbleby spoke of people 
being less concerned about the outside 
world. But the retreat from volunteering is 
not restricted to overseas activities. The 
domestic front is suffering too. 

A recent survey by the Institute of Volun- 
teering found a significant slump in the 
number of young people (aged 18 to 24) 
volunteering at home — down from 55 per 
cent in 1991 to 43 per cent in 1996. A study 
from the Institute for Fiscal Studies found a 
long-term decline in the proportion of 
young people making charitable donations 
— down from 17 per cent in 1971 to a mere 
sis per cent in 1994. In a world in which 
young people will be leaving university 
with much higher debts thanks to the 
Government's educational “reforms”, the 
future looks even bleaker. Which graduate, 
owing between £8,000 and £12,000 in mainte- 
nance and tuition loans, will seriously want 
to delay taking up well-paid work to help 
the under-privileged at home or abroad? 

Yet the picture is not all doom and gloom. 
VSO’s sister organisation, CSV (Commu- 
nity Service Volunteers) which concen- 
trates on volunteers in Britain, is still 
attracting young people. The number of 
employers who are running voluntary 
schemes for employees, happily, continues 
to increase. And the Government’s plan to 
involve 100,000 young people in local com- 
munity schemes is due to be published next 
month and starts in the summer, hi this 
sense good citizenship undoubtedly lives 
on. Community Service Volunteers has 
learned some hard lessons. Experience 
shows that general requests for volunteers 
tend to have a poor response but appeals for 
specific projects — like literacy drives, 
mentoring young offenders, good neigh- 
bour schemes — still attract recruits. Min- 
isters, please note. 


Letters to the Editor 


Tunnel vision 
over Colditz 

'A /lYFATHER William An- 
I Y I derson, now 92. spent 
nearly four unromantic years 
as a PoW in C-olditz. During 
the past three years I have 
worked closely with the town 
on bringing my father's 
watercolour paintings- to exhi- 
bition and co-authoring the 
Colditz Internet home page. 

Contrary to the depressing 
picture painted by your corre- 
spondent (The Colditz myth is 
historic: *we can’t just letit fall 
down'. February 25), a consid- 
erable investment is being 
made by the Saxon authori- 
ties. The guardhouse was 
refurbished as a new escape 
museum in 1986, the lower 
walls have been underpinned, 
essential services are now 
being relaid throughout and a 
restaurant is being built 

The 950th anniversary of 
the foundation of the castle in 
1996 attracted 10,000 visitors. 
Parts of the castle could be 
used as a conference centre, 
others could provide excellent 
working accommodation for 
start-up craft or IT 
enterprises. 

The notoriety of Colditz as a 
camp for Allied Lousbuben — 
naughty boys — provides a 
marketing advantage, up to a 
point Even the Spanish play 
the board game La Fuga De 
Colditz (night from Colditz). 
But there are many other in- 
teresting facets of the Colditz 
°stbry: royal hunting lodge of 
Albert the Strong (Strong be- 
cause of the number of illegiti- 
mate children he fathered); 
Colditz clay used as the base 


^tetoSitelj concentration 

camp for German political op- 
ponents of Hitler in the early 
19305. 

Bearing in mind its unique 
history and European signifi- 
cance, why cant Colditz m 
Muldental be nominated as a 
World Heritage Site? 

Dr A F Anderson. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Greer, still germane 


O F COURSE Germaine is 
still germane (Does 
Germaine Greer mean 
anything to today’s women? 
G2. February 26). Everyone 
else writes books. Dr Greer 
writes whole movements. 

A huge swathe of women, of 
whom 1 was proud to be one, 
were so influenced by The fe- 
male Eunuch that we have no 
need of Melissa Benn et al ten- 
big us that men really ought to 
do their share of the house- 
work. Thanks to Dr Greer's 
explosively raw and powerful 
book. I’ve never ironed a 
man's shirt, had sex when I 
didn't want it or begged a 
member of the opposite sex to 
clean the loo. She brought poli- 
tics into our personal lives 
and her influence is still keen- 
ly felt Damn right she's still 
relevant 

We need Greer to bash us 
over the head again with a gor- 
geous weighty tome to knock 
the complacency out of so 
many young women's fluffy 
heads. We aren't liberated. We 
haven't achieved equality. 
Would that there were no need 
for Greer. But there is. And I 
can’t wait to devour her next 
text. 

Laura Marcos. 

Leek, 

Staffordshire. 


“THANK you, .Germaine 
I Greer, for injecting some 
intelligence into the dreary 
feminist debate currently pre- 
vailing in the British media. 
At last someone willing to 
look at the Big Picture and 
real issues offender politics 
instead of boring us with tire- 
some discussions of how it’s 
okay to wear make-up and 
other inanities of the so-called 
“New Feminism”. 

Katherine Tanko. 

Bristol. 

A S A liberationist male of 
the same generation as the 
women who followed the lead 
of Germaine G reer, I take 
issue with Greer’s thesis that 
women, having liberated 
the m selves, are now being op- 
pressed by a new set of prob- 
lems. It is the same set of 
forces that has always op- 
pressed women: male hege- 
mony over the structures of 
society. Greer reveals it her- 
self in the statement’ “In 1968, 
women bad the right to say no 
without apology . . .Now they 
have a duty to say yes.” 

Yes to whom? To the same 
unmodified male sexual de- 
mands to which they were 
previously required to say no. 
Despite 30 years of so-called 
female emancipation, the 


problem remains the same. 
Women are still not able to 
define themselves in and on 
their own terms but still react 
to and surrender to the de- 
mands of an unreconstructed 
male-dominated society. 

■Women have not liberated 
themselves from a male-domi- 
nated culture, they have 
merely created bigger en- 
claves. The glass ceilings may 
be higher but they are still 
there. More women may now 
be professionals and execu- 
tives but their salaries are 
typically still only 70 per cent 
of the equivalent male rate. 
Paul Edwards. 

Exeter. 

E XTRACTS from The Fe- 
male Eunuch: “If women 
understand by emancipation 
the adoption of the masculine 
role, then we are lost indeed.” 
Sad to say. it looks as if that 
has happened. 

Justin McAteer. 

London. 


, We do-not publish letters where 
only an^-fnaJI address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postafaddress. We may edit 
letters. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 
The Country Diary can be found 
on Page 20. 


National TV offers a sporting chance of unity 
I 


| KNOW one simple way Tony 
■Blair can unite the country: 
by putting all international 
sport involving the United 
Kingdom back on national 
television. Sport is a powerful 
tool that should, be used to link 
and manage social, economic 
and health policies. 

Allowing international 
sport to be sold off to private 
television companies, where 
only a minority can vie w it, to 
helping to erode our country’s 
identity. The move to Sky by 
the English Rugby Union 


team Is a particularly good ex- 
ample. Over half the country . 
(England) was unable to 
watch the game against Wales. 
What should have been a 
memorable victory celebrated 
by all English rugby Sans 
turned out to be nothing more 

than a diluted cheer from the 
pub or executive living room, 

Rugby will not attract new, 
young fans/parti clpants at 
grassroots level if they are un- 
able to see their country's best 
perform. 

This is not just the raving of 


a disenchanted terrestrial TV 
couch potato. Through my 
work as a chartered physio- 
therapist I see atfirot hand 
bow sport energises people. 

During Euro *96, most of 
England came together to sup- 
port the football team's efforts 
— for a couple of weeks the 
streets were filled with smil- 
ing faces and friendly conver- 
sation. The sense of national 
pride and shared goals was un- 
precedented. 

Steve HeptinstalL 
Hereford. 


At/Wrrovs 



Taking aim at The Archers 


J OHN Archer's demise 
serves to u nd erline the ser- 
iousness worldwide of fatal- 
ities at work. Every day, more 
than 600 people goto work and 
never return. Workers in agri- 
culture run at least twice the 
risk of dying on the job as 
others and over one-third of 
deaths are in incidents involv- 
ing tractors. In Britain, there 
were 63 deaths in agriculture 
in 1996-1997. 

Peter Braun en. 

Dlrector, International 
Labour Office. 

London. 


of The Archers but I 
stopped listening after they 
Killed off Mark Hebden and 
put Susan Carter in prison. 
Two nights ago I heard an epi- 
sode where things seemed to 
be looking up for Simla and 
Careline and I thought I might 
start tuning in again. They de- 
cided to kill off another char- 
acter one day later. 

Katby Pollard. 

Ipswich. 

Y OU can follow “Fans fur- 
ious as Archers bumps off 
star” with “Readers furious as 
Guardian gives away plot”. 
Like a large number of fans we 
only listen to the Sunday omni- 
bus edition 
Peter Roberta. 

London. 

QLEASE persuade Archers' 

I editor, Vanessa Whitburn, 
to grasp the nettle and kill off 


Kate Aldridge. How much 
longer do we have to put up 
with this opinionated, selfish 
little rich girl? Doing her in 
while she is pregnant would 
be particularly distastefuL 
JohnSeargeanL 
London. 

t A /HAT will become of the 

V V Gloucester Old Spots? No 
one will love them like John. 
Will Pat be out for Sharon’s 
blood or will she settle fbr 
drowning her in a vat of or- 
ganic hazelnut yoghurt? 
Jenny Ryan. 

Stoke-on-Trent 


History lesson 

/^HRIS Woodhead (Wood- 
Whead hits at ‘heart of dark- 
ness’ In classrooms, February 
25). progressive English 
teacher (circa 1965-1975), 
teacher trainer (circa 1975- 
1979), local education author- 
ity adviser, chief adviser and 
deputy chief education officer 
(circa 1979-1988), and deputy 
chief executive of the National 
Curriculum Council (1988- 
circa 1995) blames educational 
(allure on progressive teach- 
ing, teacher trainers, local 
education authorities and and 
implementation of the 
national curriculum. Now that 
he has gamely accepted the 

blame, could the rest of us 
on with raising educati 
quality without him? 

Dr Chris Husbands. 
University of Warwick. 


Hail to the Dome! 



Littlejohn 



NIPERS. eat your 
'hearts oufi ff &ere^ 
kone thing that gets on 
wick - an° 
“Tony's wick too. bless it “ ® 
the cynics anA 
can think of nothing better to 
flo than whinge on about the 
New Dome Experience. Have 
they nothing better to do with 
•their lives than whinge from 
the sidelines while the rest of 
us courageously roll up our 


sleeves and set about spend- 
ing £750 million? 

But on Tuesday mor n i n g, 
Tony really socked it to 'em — 

and howl Through the fog of 
the present, he gave us a 
vision of a future steeped in 
sunshine, raining with cre- 
ativity, thundering with in- 
ijgractlon and quite literally 
drenched in hugely exciting 
environmental purpose. As 
the Dome’s Spiritual Adviser, 
I felt elated, stimulated, elec- 
trified aid above aD mas- 
sively challenged. 

At this point I should de- 
clare a personal Interest, 
above and beyond my close 
personal friendships with 
Tony and Peter. Six weeks 
ago, I spent an exhausting but 
creatively satisfying five days 
in a design studio in Clerken- 
well dressed In a leotard, 
striking poses both caring 
and courageous, futuristic yet 
grounded in the past I was. of 
course, modelling for the cen- 
tral figure. 250 feet tall, that’s 

set to grace the Dome, 

-3 . -. 


The Littlejohn, as the figure 
is affectionately termed, will 
welcome up to 10,000 paying 
customers parading inside 
her mind and body every day. 
Peter M is hugely excited by 
my suggestion that the Mind 
Zone section of The Littlejohn 
might be decorated with holo- 
grams of my collected 
articles, thereby offering ordi- 
nary people a rare ' insight 
into the mind of a writer of 
today. 

And it was were my writing 
skills what that which recom- 
mended me to Peter and Tony 
when they were looking for 
someone to help with the 
Dome slogan. “We've got to 
convey the notion of Time,’’ 
said Peter, "So that people 
realise that Time fe an on- 
going thing, always moving 
on. I mean, look at my silver 
watch! See the way the second 
hand ticks round and round! 
See the way it covers an entire 
revolution in just the space <rf 
60 short seconds! And if you 
wait another 60 seconds. It’s 


covered yet another revolu- 
tion! Its all hugely amazing 
and interactive!” 

“Time . . . time . . . time,'* I 
let the notion of time circu- 
late in my brain, viewing it 
from every angle, creative, 
spiritual and interactive. 
“Teatime ... TV Times ... 
time for bed . . . time lag . . . 
time honoured ... time for 
Teletubbies bye-bye ... time 
to kill ... time of your life .. . 
Hang on! I’ve got it! How 
about Time Gentlemen 
Please? ltd be a truly great 
slogan, conveying that it was 
high time we all left the 20th 
century and joined the 21st 
century in an orderly 
fashion!” 

B UT Pteter thought that 
basically the overall 
concept might be 
pitched too high, so 
we settled for "Time to Make 
a Dlfflsrence’\ a hugely excit- 
ing state-of-the-art slogan 
which not only conveys the 
concept of time and of make 


but also the concept of differ- 
ence, not to mention the 
twinned concepts of to and a. 

But my overriding task las 
been to co-ordinate The Spirit 
Level, an oasis of calm and 
reflection that explores the 
values that underpin our soci- 
ety and how they are ex- 
pressed through faith and be- 
lief particularly In relation to 
modern-day spiritual concepts 
such as All Saints, Crop Cir- 
cles, Nintendo, top magician 
David Copperfleld, e-mail, 
UFOs, Princess Di and top su- 
pennodel Kate Moss. 

The kind of essential ques- 
tions well be posing are: Who 
am I? What am I doing here? 
Who is he? What's he doing? 
And who on earth are you? 
Will this take much longer? 
Can’t we skip that one? Is 
there such a thing as a Mc- 
Donald’s? Have we lost 
Johnny? and How do we get 
out of here? 

To give the New Dome Ex- 
perience a real taste of the 
future, we've asked the in- 


credible Peter Gabriel, whose 
last great hit, Sledgehammer, 
reached number four in the 
charts just 12 short years ago, 
to put on a prophetic show, 
with extraordinary shapes 
created by bubble machines 
and brilliant fog effects cre- 
ated by dry ice and electric 
fan-heaters. Raymond Barter 
has already agreed to act as 
compere, Tom Baker will be 
malting a special appearance 
in his Tardls, and Gary 
Numan will be performing 
Are Friends Electric? which 
was already pretty futuristic 
in 1979 but will seem even 
more so now. 

So an end to carping, all ye 
cynics. As Tony said, Britain 
[.has a long tradition of run- 
ning down all its ground- 
breaking projects before the; 
set ’sail £ mean, once upon a 
time the snipers even said 
The Titanic could never suc- 
ceed — and now it’s probably 
the most famous ship in an 
history. Farewell cynicism! 
Hail Dome! Hail Titanic! 


It’s corporate culture that 
dominates the Dome 

I ONATHAN Glance; (Back 
Uto the future with Dome of 


the Seventies, February 25) 
says “we should fear for the 
future of our children's imag- 
ination". He is right This 

junk is the begirmtng ofanevi 
to fuHtarlanii^i- Tha imagwi 
resemble, inanewtechnol- . 
ogy, those of other totalitarian 
regimes and the Disney-style 
culture from which they are 
derived Is one-dimensional. 

It prescribes one future for 
everyone, one set erf values — 
those of transnational corpora- 
tions. The spread of this cul- 
ture standardises cultural ex- 
pectations to assure the future 
prosperity of those corpora- 
tions and their power. And It 
represses another kind of cul- 
ture which grows out of the 
everyday lives of ordinary 
people. That culture is diverse, 
cannot be standardised, does 
not seek delusions of grandeur, 
and enables people to imagine 
their own futures. 

Malcolm Miles. 

London. 


C ULTURE was defined for 
me by a much respected 
teacher a long time ago as 
“What people do”. Can this be 
whatHugoYoungbbjectstota 
his tirade against the Dome 
(What the Blair Government 
t-hinira of British culture: not a 
lot, February 26)? Lottery - 
money being spent on thing s 
the people who buy lottery 
tickets might like doing? 

Oh dear, that wilLnever do. 
CUr Dong Mayne. 

Surrey. 

I DONT understand why the 
I plans for the contents of the 
Dome have to be so stunningly 
ugly or why beautifhl things 
must moulder nearby in Lon- 
don's museums under leaking 
roofs and in the care of fewer 
and fewer expert staff Every- 
one should be able to see— for 
free — these treasures which 
stretch backfour millennia 
foto the dark tombs of ancient 
Egypt and beyond. 

Margaret Miller. 

Coventry. 


Guardian 

International Umbrella 


Protect 
yourself 
from the 
elements with 
the stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This large blue and white golfing umbrella features 
a fox frame and wooden handle, El 9.50. Price 
includes postage, packing and handling charges. 

To place your order please fW in the form below and send it to: 
Guardian frrtemational Offer, 

PO Box 355, 

Bushey, Herts WD22NA, 

UK 

with a cheque or money order for the full amotmt or fill In your 
Visa/Mastercard details. 



Please send me_ 
at El 9.50; cost £_ 


order for the«um of E. 
Mastercard account 


Guardian International umbnella/s 

1 enclose a cheque/ money 

or please debit my Visa/ 


Card No: 


Expiry date: i 


Signature. 

Name: 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Country: 


Please alow up to 28 days tor dekvery. 





14- OBITUARIES 

The Rt Rev William Wheeler 

God’s 

witty 

apostle 


T HE Rt Rev William 
Wheeler, former 
Bishop of Leeds, 
who has died at the 
age of 87. was per- 
haps the finest intellect 
anvmg the Roman Catholic 
bishops of England and 
Wales, and would have been 
appointed Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, in 
succession to Cardinal 
Heenan, had it not been for 
his frail health. 

Like many converts from 
the Church of England. 
Wheeler was theologically 
conservative, but his views 
were moderated by both prag- 
matism and a ready sense of 
humour. For example, the 
publication of Pope Paul VTs 
encyclical letter, Humana 
Vitae , shortly alter his ap- 
pointment to Leeds In 1966, 
did not cause a crisis in his 
diocese, as it did In many 
others. 

This was largely because 
Wheeler had earned a reputa- 
tion, as a listening bishop, by 
malting hims elf accessible to 
anyone who needed advice, 
and by tempering his .uncom- 
promising devotion to the 
Church's teaching with a 
gentle understanding in its 
application to individual 
cases. In a well-remembered 
Ad Clerum, he wrote to his 
clergy, reminding them that, 
having heard confessions 
daily in Westminster Cathe- 


dral for more than a decade, 
he understood the difficulties 
of others. 

He was fond of the old Latin 
mafia and would sometimes 
say it. After one such occa- 
sion, a lady from the congre- 
gation said: “If the mass had 
been as old-fashioned as that 
four years ago, I wouldn’t 
have become a Catholic.” He 
replied: “If the mass hadn’t 
been as oM-feshioned as that 
40 years ago, 1 wouldn’t have 
become a Catholic!” Yet, after 
the Second Vatican Council, 
Wheeler chaired the Liturgi- 
cal Commission for England 
and Wales, responsible for in- 
troducing the English mass. 

Bom in Saddleworth, and 
educated at Manchester 
Grammar School, Wheeler 
went to Oxford to read for the 
Anglican ministry. After his 
ordination, be was curate in 
Brighton and, later. Chester- 
field. before becoming assis- 
tant chaplain to Lancing Col- 
lege, Sussex, in 1935. Later 
that year, he was received 
into the Roman Catholic 
Church at Downside Abbey. 
The following year, he went 
to Rome to study for the 
priesthood; he was ordained 
in 1940. 

After four years as assis- 
tant priest at St E dmund’ s 
Church, Lower Edmonton, 
east London, during the Blitz 
he became chaplain and, sub- 
sequently, administrator at 



Wheeler ... on holiday in Whitby, he would go to the harbour to haggle with the fishermen over the price of their catch 


Westminster Cathedral. Dur- 
ing n years in the post, he 
raised money for the dazzling 
mosaics on the railings of the 
Lady Chapel and the Blessed 
Sacrament ChapeL He was ap- 
pointed an honorary privy 
chamberlain to the Pope in 
1952, a domestic prelate to the 
Pope in 1955 and chaplain to 
the Knights of Malta (whom 
he affectionately dubbed Les 
Nuts) In 1956. In 1964. Arch- 
bishop Cardinals, then the 
Vatican's representative in 
Bn gi«nri and Wales, conse- 
crated Wheeler co-adjutor 
Bishop of Middlesbrough. 
Two years later, he trans- 
ferred to Leeds as bishop. 

Wheeler's sermons were 
renowned not only for their 
cheerful adherence to the 


Desmond Albrow 


Just stick to the facts 


U P IN the giddy attic 
known as the com- 
posing room of the 
old Manchester 
Guardian in Cross Street, 
Manchester, Desmond Al- 
brow was poring over the 
“stone” in the early hours. He 
was the only sub-editor In the 
building. This was hot-metal 
joamalism in its mid-1950s 
heyday. Amid the hum and 
rattle of typesetting ma- 
chines, the printers took Al- 
brow' s last orders for cuts, re- 
settings and new headings. 

At his side, suddenly, ap- 
peared the late-duty reporter, 
back from a spectacular mid- 
night mill fire across the city 
at Ancoats. Albrow glanced at 
the clock. "You've got 20 min- 
utes," he said. The fire duly 
hit the front page. The repor- 
ter noticed that, for all the 
baste, not a line of copy had 
been cut 

Some people crumble in a 
crisis. Desmond Albrow, who 
has died aged 72, never wav- 
vered. His Yorkshire-bred so- 
lidity of character and com- 
mon sense suited any 
emergency. He had joined the 
Manchester Guardian in 1951 
after a stint on the Yorkshire 
Observer, and was not to be 
rushed into anything on a 
w him — but if speed was 
required he supplied it. 

After five years in Cross 
Street, this affable, dry-witted 
man defected to Fleet Street 
and foreign subbing on the 
Daily Telegraph. “Defection" 
was a concept widely' em- 
ployed about anyone on the 
paper who saw his future 
elsewhere, and probably 
“down south." ft indicated 
the degree of guilt, or shame, 
felt, or affected, by members 
of the staff for whom the Nev- 
ille Card us era Manchester 
Guardian had been endur- 
ingly romanticised. 

Then. In 1961, Albrow joined 
the breakaway team that, 
under Lord Hartwell's leader- 
ship, started the Sunday Tele- 
graph. Physically, it only 


Jackdaw 




Just Jane 

CLAIRE Tomalin tells each 
well-known incident of the 
life, and instantly follows up 
with Austen’s response. Or, 
rather, with what we might 
feel in such circumstances, a 
response couched in the lan- 
guage and shaped by the atti- 
tudes of today. 

After her mother breast-fed 
her for three months, how did 
the newest Austen take to 
being parted from that breast, 
to being spoon-fed by a foster 
mother in the village? At two, 
did she scream at being taken 
away from her foster mother 
and village family? How did 
she react to being packed off to 
two fairly unsatisfactory 


Albrow . . .not to be rushed 

meant changing floors at Pe- 
terborough Court, but journal- 
istically it was an event — and 
Albrow loved being part off it 
What gave him special plea- 
sure was working side-by-side 
on Saturdays with Hartwell 
especially when something 
risky came up, and Albrow 
saw red lights, and Hartwell 
would murmur: "Let’s run it, 
even so.’’ Such occasions were 
perhaps the closest Albrow 
ever came to admitting to a 
touch of hero worship. 

An elegant writer himself , 
he had foe gift of knowing 
how to cut other people's copy 
almost without their noticing. 
It was a truly touchy author 
who could spot the joins; and 
Alb row’s eye for jargon, cli- 
che or verbiage was 
unforgiving. 

T HE son of a Bradford 
cloth-weaver, Albrow 
was educated at St 
Bede's grammar school 
and at Keble College, in war- 
time Oxford, where he read 
English. He then served in the 
Royal Navy on HMS Belfast, 
from which he viewed the 
devastated Hiroshima. 

From 1966 to 1971, the 
staunchly Catholic Albrow 
edited foe Catholic Herald — 
“ecumaniacs” was a typical 
Albrowism. arising from his 
attempts to resolve ecclesias- 


boarding schools, at seven 
and nine? Or to the news, 
abruptly delivered to her at 
foe age of 25. that her father 
was retiring from his country 
parish and moving, with his 
wife and two daughters, to the 
fashionable resort of Bath? 
Jane Austen: A Life, by Claire 
Tomalin. in London Review of 
Books. 

China card 

CELEBRATING football and 
baseball players in foe US, or 
soccer and cricket stars in foe 

UK, cigarette cards had a his- 
tory. Part of it— some beauti- 
ful. antique. Chinese cigarette 
cards — can be found on foe 
Web. This reminds us that 
China embraced a wide- 
spread method of killing its 
people even before its politi- 
cal leaders adopted more effi- 
cent techniques. 

Web collecting in Creative 
Review. 

Moon magic 

PINK Floyd's Dark Side Of 
The Moon, aged 25 on March 24. 
is one of the great monuments 
of rock history’ — as over- 


tical squabbling. He returned 
to the Sunday Telegraph as 
assistant editor (features), 
remaining there until his 
retirement in 1987. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Aileen, 
three daughters and a son. 


Eric Shorter 

PhOqp Purser adds: Desmond 
Albrow was an unfailing 
source of reassurance to his 
regular wr i ter s , but also had 
a trick of unpigeonholing us 
once in a while and encour- 
aging us to have a go at 
something completely differ- 
ent. Though I was the televi- 
sion critic of the Sunday 
Telegraph, I found myself at 
various times m a rkin g foe 
anniversary of the battle of 
Alamein. touring foe restive 
Baltic states of the Soviet 
Union or expounding at 
length on Oxford’s traffic 
problems. 

. Alb row’s loyalty to us was 
put to a stem test when. 
during the brief editorship of 
Sir Peregrine Worsfoome. a 
new arts and books supremo 
set out systematically — we 
deduced too late — to replace 
every critic on foe paper. 
Desmond was furious, but 
powerless to intervene. I am 
sure that this wholesale cull 
of so many favourite writers 
contributed to his decision to 
retireTater that same year. 

Excessive enthusiasm was 
never to his taste (save per- 
haps for cricket and certain 
writers): and when for 
instance he was invited in 
the 1980s to join foe Garrick 
Club his assent to foe notion 
was cautions. “You do know, 
don’t you. that I was once 
blackballed," he said. 

He remained a good friend 
and is the author. I believe, 
of my obituary held on file at 
the Telegraph. I wonder 
what it says. 


teaRhinga of the Church but 
also for their power. But be 
will be especially remem- 
bered for his after-dinner 
speeches. During one, to foe 
Converts’ Aid Society, of 
which he was a strong sup- 
porter. he said: “And Jesus 
said nntn the liberal theolo- 
gians. Whom do ye say that I 
am? And they answered and 
said. Thou art the eschato- 
logical manifestation of foe 
ground of our being, the ke- 
rygma of which we derive foe 
ultimate meaning in our 
inter-personal relationships. 
And Jesus said. What?’ 
Wheeler was also notorious 
for the affectionate, but 
pointed, barbs which he was 
prone to direct towards the 
more progressive of his epis- 


SidneyCole 


copal brethren in private con- 
versation. When the Pope was 
due to visit Britain and pro- 
posed to emphasise each of 
foe seven sacraments in a dif- 
ferent diocese, Wheeler sug- 
gested that one particular dio- 
cese on foe other side of the 
Pennines might perhaps 
choose confession as its 
theme, as then, perhaps, its 
archbishop might take foe op- 
portunity to avail himself of 
the sacrament of 
reconciliation. 

Wheeler retired in 1985 and, 
five years later, published his 
memoirs, Di Truth and Love. 
He was perhaps foe last of the 
prince-bishops of the old 
school, but there was a merry 
humility beneath the cappa 
magna. On foe drawing-room 


table at Eltofts, his country 
house near Wether by, he kept 
a stack of well-thumbed dic- 
tionaries and reference books 
to help him and his secretar- 
ies complete the Times cross- 
word every day. 

On his annual holiday In 
Whitby, on the Yorkshire 
coast he would dress in a 
bine shirt and grey flannels 
and go down to the harbour to 
haggle with foe fishermen, 
returning trium phan tly with 

a grin on his face, the fish In 
.one hand and the sixpence he 
had saved in the other. 


Christopher Moncfcton 


The Rt Rev William Gordon 
Wheeler, born May 5. 1910; died 
February 20. 1998 


A lively dormouse 


Desmond Albrow. journalist, 
bom January 22, 1925: died 
January 15, 1998 


whelming aesthetically as it is 
statistically. That is, it’s pretty 
dazzling. The album has sold 
around 29 million copies 
worldwide, already the biggest 
album by a British band ever, 
but is stfll shifting a million 
more every year —and that 
despite never reaching Num- 
ber One In the UK. . .The ques- 
tion. why foe dark side of foe 
moon?, is honestly unanswer- 
able except by generalities. 

The key appears to be the acute 
balance of opposites. It’s full of 
electronics, technology, sound 
effects, synthesizers, space 

and Intellectuality, but it's also 
full of souL big emotions, 
voices singing— and speaking 
— from foe heart, and guitars 
and saxophones doing the 
same. 

The true story of Dark Side Of 
The Moon, in MOJO. 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jacfdawacuaidian.co.uk.; fax 
01 71-713 4366; write Jackdaw, 
The Guardian. ll9 Farringdon 
Road. London EClR 3ER. 


S IDNEY Cole, who has 
died aged 89. spent al- 
most 70 years in foe 
film and television in- 
dustries. Born in south Lon- 
don, he was educated nearby 
at Westminster City School 
and at foe London School of 
Economics. 

Keen to get into films, he 
fired off letters to companies 
and individuals, which 
brought him no jobs, but 
gained him a lasting friend- 
ship with two men who were 
to play an important part in 
his fife — and that of foe Brit- 
ish film Industry. One was 
Anthony Asquith, the film di- 
rector. the other was Thorold 
Dickinson, a brilliant aim 
editor and director, who be- 
came Britain's first professor 
ofnim. 

Sid's first job was Tor £1 a 
week at the Stoll Studios, sift- 
ing through potential film 
scripts, and learning a range 
of jobs. In 1934, Therold sent 
him to Ealing Studios to edit 
Midshipman Easy. Carol 
Reed’s directorial debut. 
Then, during the Spanisb 
Civil War. the two men 
worked together, with the 
help of several like-minded 
colleagues, to make two films, 
sharing the direction: Behind 
the Spanish Lines and the 
famous Spanish ABC. 

Sid then settled down to 
make what were essentially 
propaganda films, working, 
for instance, with Leslie How- 
ard on Pimpernel Smith and 
The First of the Few. He then 
signed up for an 11 year con- 
tract with Michael Balcon at 
Ealing Studios. 

Sid started his Ealing 
career as supervising editor, 
sometimes cutting the films 
himself. Very soon, he be- 
came an associate producer. 
All Ealing producers were 
“associate producers" so that 
all Ealing Films were "pro- 
duced” by Balcon himself. 
All Balcon’s associate produc- 
ers worked together and 
shared their problems and 


ideas. Sid sometimes won- 
dered whether it was all a bit 
too cosy and inward-looking. 
Balcon did not always see eys- 
to-eye with this wild bunch; 
John Grierson, for example, 
thought him “too suburban" 
but perhaps this was part of 
his success. 

Sid first edited, and later 
produced, many of the famous 
Ealing films, including Sandy 
Mackendrick’s The Man tn 
the White Suit (1951). And it 
was Sid, who with Charles 
Frend directing, produced 
Scott of the Antarctic (1948) 
and persuaded Vaughan Wil- 
liams to compose the music. 

It was Thorold who, early 
on, had introduced Std to foe 
Association of Cine Techni- 
cians (ACT), which Thorold 
and Anthony Asquith had 
changed into a real union. 
Sid, a left-winger, played an 
important part in this pro- 
cess. starting his (unpaid) 
trade-union career by helping 
to organise the laboratory 
technicians for the first time. 
He soon became a member of 
the genera] council and exec- 



Cole . . '. great patience 


utive committee of the ACT 
and a vice-president. His 
chief endeavour had always 
been to improve conditions 
for ordinary union members. 
Sometimes called “the Dor- 
mouse" for his habit of falling 
asleep during meetings, he 
was elected union president 
in April 1973. 

After the sad and sudden 
demise of Balcon’s Ealing 
Studios, Sid had made vari- 
ous other films but eventually 
switched to making television 
series. To list his productions 
Is to induce a surge of nostal- 
gia: Robin Hood, the chil- 
dren's series, which became 
the most popular series ever 
in foe United States, he first 
assisted and then co-pro- 
duced. Four series were shot 
between 1955 and 1958. The 
Buccaneers also came out in 
1958. 

He then taught for a while 
at foe London Film School. 
He supervised foe editing de- 
partment. teaching and advis- 
ing students who were editing 
their own films. He had an 
office in the editing depart- 
ment surrounded by cutting 
rooms, where he showed 
great patience with students, 
who gave hint a new insight 
into how young people ticked. 
They also gave him a new 
lease of life. It helped bim 
when making Black Beauty, a 
children'^ series based on the 
classicnove). 

Sid was fond or the country- 
side and a great, indeed semi- 
professional. cricketer. Sid — 
this modest polymath — was 
very English. In 1975 ACTT, 
as it bad become, made Sid an 
honorary member, fn the 
1990s, he became a prominent 
member of the BECTU His- 
tory Project and continued to 
attend until he became too 
frail to make the journey. 


Robert Dunbar 


Hannah Pool 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN AN article on Page 17, 
February 4, headed Peter 
Davis: it certainly seems to be 
you. we said that Mr Davis 
had been "financial control- 
ler of Harris Queensway. the 
carpet company that col- 
lapsed through lack of finan- 
cial control". Mr Davis has 
asked us to say that he was 
never foe financial controller. 

There was a separate finance 
director. Mr Davis was dep- 
uty chairman until December 
1987, when he left The com- 
pany was taken over in 19S8 
and went into receivership 
about two years later. We ac- 
cept that this should have 
been made clearer. We did not 
intend to suggest that Mr 
Davis was responsible for foe 
eventual collapse of foe com- 
pany and we apologise if this 
appeared to be implied in the 
article. 

A REPORT on Page 4. Febru- 
ary 24, with the sub-heading 
Tom's full volume vocal 
chords puzrie doctors and dis- 
may family, referred In the 
text to a “complaint which 


bad caused him to develop 
nodules on his vocal chords". 
In both cases, it should have 
said vocal "cords". The vocal 
cords (folds) are not in the 
throat they are in foe larynx. 

THE WRONG date of birth 
was given with the obituary 
for Sir David Crouch. Page 16. 
February 24. He was bom on 
June 33. 1919. His age. 78, was 
correct in the text 

ON PAGE 2, February 23. we 
trailed foe Health pages for 
foe following day with the 
promise that they would in- 
clude a feature on tinnitus. 
They didn't, but foe Health 
pages next Tuesday. March 3. 
will Apologies to those who 
searched In vain. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers’ Edi- 
tor. I an Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail 
readena guardian, co. uk 


Sidney Cole, film editor, bom 
October 31. 1908; died January 
25. 1998 
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Charles Dowsett 

Decoding the 
mysteries of 
old Armenia 


C HARLES Dowsett, who 
has died aged 74, held 
the first Calouste Gul- 
Ko n irian r»hair in Armenian 
Studies at Oxford. He will also 
be remembered for his trans- 
lation and commentary of The 
History cf the Caucasian Alba- 
nians ty Mouses Dasxurana 
( 1961 ). hg ffld on his doctorate, 

»nH his expansive Sayat-Nooa, 
an 18th century Troubadour 
(1997). to whose verses in Ar- 
menian, Georgian and Azeri, 
he devoted many years of 
careful study. 

Dowsett also translated 
tales from Armenian, Russian 
and Flemis h, some under the 
pseudonym, Charles Downing- 
He was educated at Owens 
School, Manchester, and spent 
the year 194243 at St Cather- 
ine’s Society (now college), 
Oxford. In 1947, he went to Pe- 
terhouse, Cambridge, study- 
ing Russian, German and 
comparative philology. His 
talent as a lin g uist led to him 
being offered a Treasury 
Studentship by the govern- 
ment. Instituted in the late 
1940s, to fill foe gap in foe 
country’s academic coverage 
of certain oriental languages 
that had been uncomfortably 
revealed during the second 
world war, these awards gave 
chosen language graduates 
the cha nce to acquire a desig- 
nated. more demanding lan- 
guage and then devote them- 
selves to teaching it at 
university level A post was 
assured and the students were 
paid a lecturer's salary for the 
five or six years of study. 

Armenian became Dow- 
se tt's speciality. He studied in 
Paris, as a sojourn in Soviet 
Armenia at foe time was im- 
possible, and added diplomas 
in modem Armenian and old 
Georgian to his other schol- 
arly achievements. 

In 1954. Dowsett took up his . 
post as lecturer in Armenian 
at London University's 
School of Oriental and Afri- 
can Studies (SOAS). He be- 
came reader in 1965, but left 
when he was offered the Ca- 
louste Gulbenkian post at 
Oxford, where, as a fellow of 
Pembroke College, he 
remained until 1991. becom- 
ing Emeritus thereafter. He 
was elected a fellow of foe 
British Academy in 1977. 
Sadly, his departure from 
SOAS left foe college unable 
to otter tuition in Armenian, 
a situation that has continued 
to the present day. 

I first met Charles Dowsett 
In 1973, when he became unof- 
ficial supervisor or Armenian 
for my doctorate. He wrote to 
me that since he was no “epis- 
tolary novelist", he preferred 
face- to- (ace meetings. When I 
eventually concentrated on 
Abkhaz and Georgian, he 
showed no dismay at losing 
me to Armenian's northern 
neighbours and gave me un- 
stinting support in my Cau- 
causian studies. 

He was only too keen to 


Birthdays 


share his fascination with 
languages. In addition to 
teaching his official students, 
for a number of years he ran 
an extraordinary class m his 
See at Oxford’s Oriental In- 
stitute in Pusey Lane, ue 
would corral anyone he could 
with an interest 
old Armenian and wd w 
elan and devote about 40 nun- 
utes to each language, porms 
over the morpho-syntactlc 
points in some passage from, 
say. the New Testament 
perhaps a couple of sen- 
tences at most would be com- 
pleted during foe sessions, 
with numerous reference- 
books consulted in a (not al- 
ways successful) search for 
foe solutions to the grammati- 
cal puzzles thrown up. 

A natural denizen of high 
table in college, he enjoyed 
good food, fine wine, stimulat- 
ing conversation (in a num- 
ber of languages) and was 
himggff an excellent racon- 
teur. With his few students. 
Charles was able to indulge 
his love of literature and art 
In foe latter, he was by no 
means without talent himself. 
He made me a gift of a photo- 
grah of his Cambridge Cauoa- 
sologists on a t'isit to Oxford. 
which shows, against a back- 
ground print of Pembroke 
College, his caricatures of my- 
self and Sir Harold Bailey klt- 



Dowsett . . . love of language 

ted out in Caucasian dress, 
accompanied by the Turkish 
counterpart to Mr Punch. 

In 1949. Charles married 
Friedel Lapuner. Her unex- 
pected death in 1984 left him 
permanently afflicted with a 
mysterious immobility in one 
leg, which doctors could only 
ascribe to a psychosomatic 
condition caused by his per- 
sonal loss. Though he left 
home less often after this, he 
continued to travel abroad, 
dividing his last years be- 
tween Germany and Oxford, 
accompanied by his final 
companion, Ani KQpper, an 
old family friend from Ger- 
many, whose husband had 
died about the same time as 
Friedel. 

He had no children. 


George Hewftt 


Frank All a on, peace cam- 
paigner. 85; Paddy Ashdown. 
MP. leader. Liberal Demo- 
crats, 57; Sir Michael Butler, 
Labour’s adviser on Europe. 
7i: Chelsea Clinton, Ameri- 
ca’s first daughter. 18; Gavin 
Esler, broadcaster.. 45: Fiona 
Jones. Labour MP. 41 ; Mer- 
vyn Jones, author, 76; Nick 
Leeson. rogue trader. 32; Sir 
Hugh Leggatt, fine art dealer, 
73; Edward Luci e-Smith, art 
critic, 65: fan McGarry, gen- 
eral secretary. Equity. 57 ; 
Ralph Nader, consumers' 
champion. 64: Rabbi Julia 
Neuberger, 48: Alberto Re- 
medios. opera singer. 63 : 
Gene Sarazen. golfer. 96: 
Prof Roger Scruton. philoso^ 
pher. 54: Dame Antoinette 
Sibley, ballerina, 59: Sir John 
Skehel. director. National In- 
stitute for Medical Research. 
57; Timothy Spall, actor. 41 : 
Kenzo Takada. fashion de- 
signer. 59: Elizabeth Taylor, 
actress, 66: Joanne Wood- 
ward. actress. 68. 


HELFORD RTVER: In mid- 
February. the camellias were - ' 
in foil flower and the magno- 
lias on the verge of opening 
their giant buds. Thu gardens 
of the National Trust estate at 
Bosloe were a delight, even 
though foe daffodils, normally 
the signature flower of the 
Cornish spring, were rather 
behind. We had a cottage on 
the estate for foe week and 
had mild and bright weather, 
conducive to exploration of 
long stretches of coastal path. 
On iXiesday. we set off for 
Falmouth — five miles by 
road, more like eight by foe 
coastal path. Sunlit conditions 
at breakfast-time slowly dete- 
riorated as the sea-mist rolled 
in. As we followed foe path, 
we were looking eastwards 
across Falmouth Bay to St 
Anthony’s Head and the light- 
house at Zone Point, on foe tip 
of the Roseland. and. by the 
time we reached foe edge of 
Falmouth, the mournful drone 
of foe foghorn was resonating 
across foe waters of Garrick 
Roads. Suddenly, the mist 
rolled away and St Mawes was 


revealed In sunshine across 
blue, sparkling water. On foe 
south bank, across foe waters 
of the Helford River, lie 
Frenchman's Creek and foe 
other tidal inlets of this 
sunken coast, which are 
lodged in so many memories 
through Daphne du Maurier’s 
novels. A buzzard wheeled 
above us as we walked across 
rabbit trimmed grass to Hel- 
ford Passage, from where, in 
summer, a foot-ferry operates 
to the south bank. We ended 
foe visit with an excursion to 
Gweek, at foe bead of foe 
river. Here lies a popular tour- 
ist attraction — foe seal sanc- 
tuary i looked at this with the 
mixed reelings that zoos al- 
ways amuse in me. Without 
doubt a refuge for battered 
and hungry seal pups is a 
worthwhile facility, and In- 
jured seals are collected from 

2h£I » e 3rea ? ut U® 1 I* a 
short-term need — lo 

reed, and return to foe sea \ 

visitor attraction requires a 

retamed seal population, and 

zoos never foil to trouble rw» 

CYJUX LUCKHURST 


Charles Dowsett, language 
scholar, bom January 2, 1924: 
died January 8, 1998 


Letters 


SJ Saklatvala writes: F 
1937-1939, I was a studen 
the London Theatre Sh 
and was fortunate enoug 
have Oliver Reynolds (Oi 
ory. February 18) as a ti 
producer and mentor. 

About 10 years ago (a 
tune away from those stui 
pays). I received a wonde 
long letter from Oliver, fu 
reminiscences and news 
ray fellow-students, after a 

°L mine ha< * appear e< 
the Guardian. He e 
recalled that, during foe 
auction of A Marriage 

Sim 1 ’ \* Lad !“d “ irratit 
,n s P eakin i 
simple line. "Don't c< 

£2" ~ 1 P\ c °talng up." 
Reamed me back. 

f dialled bis number anc 
^oon as he answered. I s 
. Uon t come down, r® c 
rag up;" He laughed loud 

^ had done all ti 
years before. We enjoyed 
-Xcursion into a happy pa 

Jeffrey Green writes- The r 

23) mentioned “Dr Bro 
another black doctor”.^ 
Hackney surgery Dr Fran! 
had joined in the 19 ; 

Franklm. was a wic 

^parted doetor. who live 

London from 1905. workin 
foe London Hospital aS 
the practice which 

frown’s hSnJe^ 
SJJS b kck students. i 

he ran foe Africs cricket r 

BaSffiS 


In Met 

COUJNS-DA 
I'ta nlnih Ortt 
"*4 | ». Still loi 
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iftfra shon Mini*, 

C**ni<diQn at Sr* i*i i F afc 
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Colliers 
dig deep 
in Wales 

D ale Hart (left), Chief 

executive of Celtic En- 
ergy, and Tyrone 
u auikvan (centre), chair- 
man of Tower Colliery yes- 
terday revealed plans for 
the first new deep-mined pit 
m South Wales for 20 vears 
writes David Gow. 

The £20 million joint ven- 
ture between Celtic, the 
open-cast coal producer, 
and Tower, the firm formed 
by miners who bought out 
their pit in J995. could cre- 
ate up to 300 Jobs. 

The new mine, if given 

planning permission by the i 
Coal Authority, will be at 
Margam. near Port Talbot 
where Celtic already oper- 
ates an open-cast site. Its 
joint owners said it should 
last a minimum of 20 years, 
producing 400.000 tonnes 
annually, much of it for the 
nearby British Steel plant 
with overall es timat ed 
reserves of 27 million 
tonnes. 

Peter Hain, Welsh indus- 
try minister, welcomed the 
planned pit as evidence that 
companies were optimistic 
about the future of coal in 
South Wales. 

PHOTOGRAPH: JEFF MORGAN 


I ndustry leaders 

warned yesterday that 
exporters arc *,t far a 
umpy ride this year as 

the Lr i 'u S h U 1 cris,s h ‘nders 
wamm-.b fiCono, ny. The 
terlv ira as *he quar- 

X J"** Widened to an 

tK- dr f Pcord 'n the final 
three month!)0fl997 

shui-tfall on 
ft °°° ds ~ thp highest 

t££° ,he .^-nd quarter of 
1-90 reinforced rUy fairs 
about exporters* difficult ie.s. 

Industry has been strug- 
r|* n «. w,th the high value or 
sterling as cheap imports 


compete with British goods 
and companies find ji harder 
to sell overseas. The Confed- 
eration of British Industry 
said yesterday that It did not 
expect the pound’s value to 
start falling until the second 

half of the year. 

“Manufacturers are dearly 
Liking a beating from the 
strong pound.” said Dhar 
shini David of HSBC Markets. 

The services sector helped 
rescue the overall trade bal- 
ance In December, according 
to t he Office for National Sta- 
tistics. The deficit including 
services narrowed to £500,000 
from £900.000 in November. 
The ONS said that one-off 
items accounted for much of 


last month's improvement 
and that the trend in the defi- 
cit was widening. 

Unveiling its quarterly eco- 
nomic forecast, the CBI said 
worse was to come for export- 
ers. The CBI has shaved 0.3 of 
a percentage point off its pre- i 
dictions for growth this year, 
due to weak expons. 

Forecasting growth of 22 
per cent this year and 1.7 per 
cent in 1999. the CBI said the 
downturn would help the 
Government meet its Infla- 
tion target. “Our forecast, 
while pointing to a slowdown, 
gives a reasonably attractive 
outlook for the whole econo- 
my.” said Kate Barker, the 
CBI’s chief economist. 


The CB! predicted that the 
monetary policy committee of 
the Bank of England would 
not have to increase interest 
rates again. 

Firms are expecting fewer 
orders from South-east Asia, 
according to the CBI*$ 
monthly snapshot. The region 
accounts for about 7 per cent 
of British export trade. 

"Exports are still being hit 

by the strength of sterling." 
said Sudhir Junankar. the 
CBls associate director of 
economic analysis. "Con- 
cerns about the East Asian 
crisis now appear to be hav- 
ing a damping effect." 

The overall picture for 
manufacturing is not entirely 


i bleak, according to the CBI, 
as domestic demand offsets 
| the weakness in exports, with 
| firms expecting moderate 
j growth in output 
I Yesterday’s figures from 

1 the ONS showed visible trade 
to be a touch less than City 
forecasters had expected. 
ONS statisticians said the 
sale to the Gulf state of Qatar 
of four patrol boats at £90 mil- 
lion each had helped slim the 
deficit to £1.3 billion in De- 
cember. from £1.6 billion the 
previous month. 

Initial estimates from the 
ONS put the deficit on trade 
and services over the whole of 
1997 at £3.5 billion compared 
with £5.7 billion in 1996. 


Roger Cowe 


C ATALOGUE retailer 
Argos yesterday 
began its defence 
against the £1.6 bil- 
lion takeover bid by mail 
order company Great Univer- 
sal Stores by announcing a 
drop in profits and the exit of 
its finance director with a 
£i 96 .ooo pay-off. 

The company said last 
night that Bob Stewart asked 
to take early retirement and 
was being compensated for 
breaking his two-year con- 
tract. He would leave during 
the second half of this year. 

Mr Stewart's salary is to be 
increased from £200,000 a 
year to £360.000 from April l 
so Lbat he will receive the 
£130.000 a year pension to 
which be would have been en- 
titled. 

The departure follows that 
of chief executive Mike 
Smith, who stepped down be- 
cause of serious illness. He 
was replaced two weeks ago 
by a former Marks & Spencer 
and Burton executive. Stuart 
Bose. 

Mr Rose said after the 
launch of the defence yester- 
day that there was no com- 
merical logic in merging Ar- 
gos with a mall order 
business. He insisted that the 
company had a bright, inde- 
pendent future and would 



News in brief 


return to growth after cor- 
recting a number of mistakes. 

“We have got to sharpen 
our pencils and get cracking,” 
he said. “Our problems are 
not insurmountable.'* 

Argos had not focused suffi- 
ciently on Us customers, 
which had resulted In poor 
service and product availabil- 
ity, an inadequate product 
range and a lack of attention 
to marketing. 

Argos said some of these 
problems, combined with a 
weak market in key catego- 
ries such as toys and jewel- 
lery, led to disappointing 
Christmas trading for the 
second year running. 

Pretax profits last year fell 
to £128 million from £141 mil- 
lion in 1996. But before a 
□umber of special costs. In- 
cluding Investment in the 
Netherlands, profits were 
marginally ahead. Sales grew 
nine per cent to £1.8 bilUon. 

The company said this year 
bad started well, but reAised 
to divulge details. The chair- 
man, Sir Richard Lloyd, 
refused to say if the board was 
looking for a “white knight” 
buyer to save It from GUS, or 
would launch a share buy- 
back or special dividend. 

GUS said the defence docu- 
ment contained “old news”. 
“Argos’s defence merely con- 
firms our view that Argos is a 
mature format that has run 
out of steam,” GUS raid 
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I MRO, the fund manage- 
ment supervisor, has repri- 
manded a former compli- 
ance officer for failiags 
connected to the £430 million 
investment scandal at Mor- 
gan Grenfell Asset 
Management. 

Bruce Hacking, who has 
since retired, was ordered to 
pav Imro’s costs of more than 
£24.000. 

The action comes on top of 
the record fine of £2 million 
Imro levied against Morgan 
Grenfell in April last year for 
its own failures in the affair. 
Police investigations into the 
activities of sacked ftind man- 


ager Peter Young are 
continuing. 

Dealings in three UK-based 
funds holding investments 
worth £1.4 billion were sus- 
pended in autumn 1996 after 
it was discovered that Mi- 
Young had been inflating the 
value of fluids under his con- 
trol by pumping money into 
unlisted securities whose 
worth was difficult to check. 

Deutsche Bank, Morgan 
Grenfell’s owner, said the af- 
fair could cost as much as 
£430 million. Including com- 
pensation of £200 million. 

Mr Hacking was not res- 
ponsible for day-to-day super- 
vision of the funds at the cen- 
tre of the scandal, but Imro 
said he bears some responsi- 


bility for failures at the criti- 
cal time. 

From April 1996, he was 
aware that a large number of 
assets had been allocated to 
unlisted securities, and that 
“the risk profile of [the] Euro- 
pean Growth [ftind] had be- 
come inappropriate for a fund 
of that nature”. 

From July 1996 he was 
aware that certain documen- 
tation was inadequate or mis- 
leading, and from August 1996 
he was aware that “there was 
an unusually high level of un- 
listed securities" In key fluids 
and that documentation was 
still not of the required 
standard. 

By failing to inform Imro of 
these difficulties, and by fail- 


ing to tell senior management 
that Imro should be informed, 
he had caused Morgan Gren- 
fell to breach Imro rules. 

In addition, Mr Hacking 
was found to have signed off a 
routine annual statement of 
affairs within part of Morgan 
Grenfell to Imro in August 
1996 without mentioning the 
difficulties of which he was i 
aware. 

Compliance officers are the 
in-house enforcement staff 
responsible for keeping Anns 
in conformity with City regu- 
lations. Mr Hacking was not 
in charge of the whole Mor- 
gan Grenfell compliance de- 
partment, a fact which Imro 
took into account when reach- 
ing Its findings against him. 


Investors unhappy 
with Abbey cost habit 

SHARES in Abbey National fell£l to £12-22 yesterday despite 
the bank’s revealing a 16 percent rise in 1997 pre-tax profits for 
1997 to £1.42 billion. Investors were unhappy about a surprise 
22 per cent increase in operating expenses to £12 billion in 1997, 
partly as a result ofthe millennium bug and forthcoming 
European Monetary Uhion. Chairman Lord Tugendhat said 
Abbey had delivered a strong set of results with a total dividend 
of 30.7p — up 18 per cent Ian Harley, who takes over from Peter 
Birch as chief executive on March l. said that in the absence of 
enough organic growth and acquisition opportunities there 
could be a share buyback or special dividend. 

• Gross mortgage lending by the big banks fell sharply last 
month, and new approvals also dipped, according to figures 
from the British Bankers' Association. T ending was £3.1 billion 
— down 22 per cent on December. There were 52,000 loans 
approved compared with 60.673 in December . — Rupert Jones 


Health group seeks savings 

THE strong pound shaved £21 million eff profits last year at 
h e a lth an d hospital supplies group Smith & Nephew, whose 
brands include Elastopilast. Simple Soap and Lfl-lets. The same 
could happen this year, chief executive Chris O'Donnell warned 
yesterday. The company would be relying on cost savings in 1998. 

Profits were down 12 per cent at £161 mfllion before exception- 
als. About 80 per cent of sales are abroad . — Julia Finch 


Meltdown threatens miner 


Gas pressure nears overload 


Celia Weston 
Industrial Correspondent 

A N unprecedented level 
of complaints about gas 
companies has resulted 
in the Gas Consumers Council 
dealing with more gripes in 
the first month of this year 
than jn the last six months ot 
1997 put together. 

The figures released yester- 
day show that during J** nu ' 
arv the council had to deal 
with 1.372 complaints, even 
though consumers were sup- 
posed to benefit most from the 
opening to competition at me 
domestic gas supply market 
Problems encountered in- 
cluded delays in opening and 


closing accounts, unautho- 
rised transfer from old to new 
suppliers, unethical sales 
techniques and marketing, 
and transfers to new suppli- 
ers after consumers had can- 
celled their contracts. 

The council warned that an 
already stretched system 
could become overloaded as a 
result of industry regulator 
Ofgas this week bringing for- 
ward the date for the final 
roll-out of competition. 

Sue Slipman. GCC director 
said: “Given the timetable 
adopted by Ofgas, where sup- 
pliers’ sykems cannot cope 
with problems, GCC will be 
urging Ofgas to intervene to 
suspend suppliers from con- 
tinuing customer transfers 


| until problems for consumers 
l are resolved.” 

Centrica, the former mo- 
i nopoly supplier, said com- 
plaints against rival compa- 
nies were running at 15 times 
its own gripe rate. Roy Gard- 
ner. the chief executive, said 
customer dissatisfaction with 
alternative gas supply firms 
meant between 3,000 and 5.000 
consumers a week were 
switching back. The company 
had lost 980.000 customers 
and won back 80.000. he said 
when he announced the 1997 
results. Centrica also had a 
target of signing up 500,000 
electricity customers by the 
end of this year after the mar- 
ket opens in September. 

The company made an oper- 


ating loss of £660 million after 
exceptional of £835 million, 
which included £606 million 
for take-or-pay contracts and 
£192 million windfall tax. 
Centrica posted a post-excep- 
tion a) s operating loss of 
£879 million in 1996. 

• Water consumers could 
face inflation-busting price 
rises early in the next century 
to help pay for environmental 
and drinking water improve- 
ments ordered by the Euro- 
pean Commission, writes 
David Gow. 

Ian Byatt, the director-gen- 
eral of Ofwat gave the warn- 
ing yesterday as he confirmed 
that consumers would benefit 
from a one-off cut in bills in , 
2000. , 


Martin Walker in Brussels 

E UROPE’S schoolchildren 
should be targeted for a 
propaganda campaign as 
“strong vectors of informa- 
tion on the euro” to help sell 
the new single currency to a 
sceptical public, says a team 
of psychologists and cultural 
experts recruited by the Euro- 
pean Commission to promote 
economic and monetary 
union. 

Britain’s Department of 
Education, along with similar 
ministries across Europe, has 
been advised to start prepar- 
ing text books, maths lessons 
and teaching aides on the 
euro for the start of the new 
school year in September, and 
thus use children to help edu- 
cate the parents. 

The report of the group on 
“psycho-sociological aspects 
of the changeover to the 
euro”, one of a series of ex- 
pert teams hired by the Com- 
mission, was unveiled yester- 
day as the Commission 
opened its first public consul- 
tation forum on the euro. 

The report recommends 
recruiting teachers, doctors, 
chemists and postmen, as 
well as television personal- 
ities and opinion leaders, 
even if they are sceptical of 
the single currency, to help 
sell the euro. 

“The feet of involving them 
in a process which most 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 

A n embarrassing 
case involving solici- 
tors and a stonk of 
legal aid money roay be 
heading for the OJB“ ** 
the Supervision of Solic- 
tors. In a nutshell, foe 
nation is that our learned 
friends bought them^lvesa 
client for a couple of thou , 
knowing that he came wth 
a handsome leB»f 
dowry. Taxpayers laid on a 
swimming pool-fill of cash, 
bat someone close to the 
deal has shopped the tot to 
the OSS. Spoilsports, eh? 

M eanwhile, clock 
World, the modestly 
named glossy inters 


nal Isvestia produced by 
Glaxo Wellcome. World’s 
latest issue, doing the 
rounds yesterday, features 
an Interview with chief ex- 
ecutive Bob Ingram. His 
message: “The coining year 
will be one for delivering 
our promise**. Except to 
gmitMTHne Beecham, that 
is. 

C hanging times d>: 

When the Bank of 
England received Its 
first charter — now kept 
reverentially in the Bank's 
museum — in 1694, the gov- 
ernor and directors made a 
day of it what with the 
swearing of allegiance to 
the King and fidelity to the 
Bank. 

In the next few months 
the Bank will get a new 
charter, but with rather 
less ceremony. The best the 
Bank can hope for is a be- 


ribboned typescript and, 
according to governor Ed- 
die George, the Treasury is 
threatening to send the 
charter by e-mail. Let's 
hope the Bank is logged on 
at the right time. 

O N THE merger-mania 
front. Commercial 
Union and General 
Accident were keeping 
mum yesterday as to who 
proposed the £15 billion 
marriage. One thing was 
clear, nnfike the Barclays/ 
Standard Chartered 
snuggle-op, there was no 
summit meeting at chi-chi 
Chez Nico. The canny insur- 
ers insisted they couldn’t af- 
ford the sort of nosh on 
offer at such places- 
Nor is CGU going to 
throw money at the pony- 
tail-wearing image-consult- 
ing fraternity. Yes, the new 
name is boring, but Gen- 



eral Accident chairman Sir 
Allck R ankin said it had 
been decided not to spend 
half a million quid on a 
“you-know-what”-type 
name. Don’t mention 
Diageo. 


C HANGING times ( 2 ): 
May Bank, the holi- 
day nominally con- 
nected with the proletariat, 
will bring no respite for the 
traders at London’s deriva- 
tives market, the Liffe. 
While the rest of the 
country picnics on the edge 
of motorways, the stripy - 1 
blazers will be in frill cry. 
Why? It’s the EMU, stupid. 
The previous weekend, EU 
heads of government will j 
have decided who is in and 
who ain’t in terms of the 
euro, providing an unmiss- 
able opportunity for the 
blazers to dive-bomb the 
weak sisters (sorry, “to 
trade in the global market 
place**)- After alL the Conti- 
nent’s exchanges will be 
open. 

Liffe types are going to be 
busy in future: EU 

countries have only two 
hank holidays in common. 


regard as a very great cer- 
tainty may have a positive in- 
fluence on their opinion,” the 
report says. 

Claiming that “it is neces- 
sary to combat tbe negative 
images generated by European 
u n i fi cation”, the psycho-socio- 
logical experts recommend the 
single currency should be 
marketed around arguments 
which “mobilise ideas of 
peace, the cohesion of Inter- 
European relations, democ- 
racy and a collective project 
reactivated to create a commu- 
nity which does not replace ex- 
isting national communities 
but stands alongside them”. 

The problem, tbe experts 
say, is that the euro is being 
launched as a financial pro- 
ject. being used in bank trans- 
actions from next year, but 
nek becoming a publicly used 
currency until 2002. This car- 
ries the negative aspect that it 
will be seen as “the currency 
ofthe rich”. 

The groups warns: “Noth- 
ing would be more hazardous 
than to rely solely on the con- 
fidence of financial markets - 
It is becoming impossible to 
deal with the introduction of 
the euro on a purely practical 
and consensual basis, ignor- 
ing the political and cultural 
dimensions of the transition.” 

It says special campaigns 
should be devised for the el- 
derly. the semi-literate, the 
poor and those without bank 
accounts. 


Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day. 

R UMOURS surface once 
more regarding 
Michael de Guzman, 
chief geologist at Busang, 
Borneo, tbe “biggest gold 
deposit in history” that 
turned out last year to be a 
hole in the ground. Mr de 
Guzman “committed sui- 
cide*' on March 19 last 
year, just before the Bre-X 
fraud was uncovered, tbe 
first person to do so by 
jumping from a helicopter 
above a swamp. Now 
doubts about identifying 
the corpse have re- 
emerged: the body was al- 
most unrecognisable, we 
hear. And the doors of the 
Alonette-3 chopper would 
have been hard-to-impossl- 
ble to open under the circs. 
Could tbe most original of 
geologists still be with us? 
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BOOMING 1997 profits for ■ 'V** • ■ '• 

resources giant Rio Tinto 'flici ■ -XllitD ■ ' *{%. 

were overshadowed yester- • ; . Jjtf? 

day by fears that the Asian 

economic meltdown will ^sq ■ Vi ' - '.v V 7 

mean a 15 per cent-plus earn- ^ 

ings slide thfa year. The -/y — 

group said it would not be 1Q5 Q n 

shelving any projects as a J N yy t pi . 

result of the recent commod- TAiMi l ' 

ity-price slump, but warned of 

“tougher criteria” for any * — 

new schemes. — rS. 

Chairman Robert Wilson - r „ r 's , _ 1 J \ 

said: “It Is still to early to as- ygp l/l ffP* 

sess the long-term effects for ’ *Wi / 

our industry of the economic 

difficulties in Asia." He said L T t Tr-m 1 r - 

metals prices had already «•»/. F J- a $ o F 

fallen, partly as a result of sourfw'prtMSt w>» 

speculation, but he did not ex- 
pect a decline in metals consumption. With a quarter of sales 
revenues coming from copper, Rio Tinto is vulnerable to any 
downturn in tbe red metal; one analyst suggested the price of 
copper was set to drop from $1.03 per lb to $0.81, which could 
cause an overall drop in Rio Tinto’s net earnings from SL22 
billion in 1997 to $1.02 billion in 1998. — Dan Atkinson 


KPMG plans £122m spree 

FOLLOWING the collapse of merger plans with Ernst & Young, 
accountancy firm KPMG intends to r aise up to £122 million of 
loans for expansion. Colin Sharman. KPMG’s chairman, said the 
money would be used mainly for new offices in developing 
markets and for investment in te chno logy. Launching the firm’s 
annual report yesterday, he said KPMG would also have to 
change its structure to become a global firm rather than a 
federation of national operations. 

Mr Sharman said work on the aborted merger had not pre- 
vented continued growth in the UK. Xu the past three months fee 
income rose by 18 per cent, with a particularly strong perfor- 
mance from management CQnsuttmg. —RogerOowe 


Lasmo backs Iran lobby 

OIL exploration company Lasmo is backing moves by European 
governments to prevent Americans taking punitive action 
against western companies which invest in Iran. Joe Darby, 
Lasmo chief executive, said when announcing 1997 results that 
the company would look carefully at field development deals due 
to be announced by the Iranian government in March. 

Lasmo reports £48 millinn prefit an cash flow up 9 per cental 
£303 million, but JspuEing out of Colombia and Gabon, and exam- 
ining the likely profitability cfltallan operations . — CeliaWeston 

Asia toll increases 

HOLLAND’S ABN AMRO and Paribas of France yesterday joined 
the ranks of International banks hit by Asia’s economic problems. 
ABN reported that it was makingaprecaiitianary extra provision 
of about 3» miffi on guilders (£150 million) against its opera- 
tions in Asia while Paribas said it was setting aside FrL9 billion 
(£190 million) against its exposure against potential Aslan risks. 

ABN reported ftill-year net profits of 3,853 million guilders, up 
16.7 per cent cm 1996 l Parihas said net income (excluding minority 
interests) rose 51 per cent to Fr6.6 billion. — Mark Mitner 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 242 
Austria 20.30 
Belgium 63.46 
Canada 229 
Cyprus 0.6485 
Denmark 11.06 
Finland 8.84 


Germany 2.8850 
Greece 458.67 


Malaysia 6^6 
Malta 0.63 


Hong Kong 1243 Netherlands 32400 


India 64.62 
Ireland 1.1598 
Israel 5£i 
Italy 2669 


New Zealand 2.79 
Norway 12.08 
Portugal 295.36 
Saudi Arabia 6-08 


*.-Suppiaa.ay Batman (axauuing rupee. 


Singapore 264 
StxSh Africa 793 
Spain 243-28 
Sweden 12.92 
SwStzMtand 233 
Turkey 381.870 
USA 1.6148 
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FimnceGuardian 


Two huge crises at a time are enough, says Bank of England governor 

George 


Notebook 


makes 


a date 




chaos 


DavMGow 


T HE Bank of England 
wants the Govern- 
meat to freeze legis- 
lative and regula- 
tory changes that 
would impose fresh burdens 
on the computers of City in- 
stitutions already struggling 
to cope with the prohlem of 
the millennium hng and the' 
introduction of the euro. 

The Bank's intervention 
came to light yesterday as the 
Government called an emer- 
gency European Union con- 
ference for later this spring to 
tackle the problem caused to 
computers by the year 2000 
date-change, amid growing 
worries in Whitehall and the 
City that many of Britain's 
European partners might fail- 
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ing to grasp the size of the 
issue. 

Tony Blair, stepping op the 
Government's campaign to 
make Britain ready for what 
Eddie George, the Bank's gov- 
ernor, called “a day of judg- 
ment on that first day of the 
year 2000”, is to preside at a 
meeting on March 30 de- 
signed to alert up to half a 
million small businesses 
thought to be ignoring the 
problem. 

Don Cruickshank, chair- 
man of Action 2000, the gov- 
ernment-sponsored cam- 
paign, disclosed that he and 
his team were- drawing up 
contingency plans with pub- 
lic services such as the 
National Health Service and 
social security providers to 
raakp sure there would be no 
material disruption on Janu- 
ary 1,2000. 

The City and large British 
firms view public services as 
particularly vulnerable to the 
bug — the failure of many 
computer programmes to rec- 
ognise the year 2000 or there- 
after. They were designed 
with two digits rather than 
four to represent the year in a 
cheap short-cut. 

Launching the first of a 
series of Bank reports. Mr 
George said most City institu- 
tions were well embarked on 
plans to chang e their pro- 
grammes to eliminate the 
bug, but there could be signif- 
icant gaps, notably among de- 
pendent suppliers. 

It is understood that the 
Bank is seriously concerned 
that finance houses outside 



Reality threatens 
CBI’s optimism 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


Eddie George rings in the start of a new five-year gilts contract in London yesterday 
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the Britain and US. notably in 
Europe and the Far East, are 
behind in recognising the 
scale of the Issue and in pre- 
paring to deal with It Senior 
officials fear significant 
knock-on effects in the City, 
where 300 banks have set 
aside at least £1 billion to 
tackle the problem. 

He disclosed that the Bank 
was canvassing, including' 
with ministers, the idea of a 
“change freeze” to make sure 


that millennium compliance 
was not delayed because of 
the need to divert scarce IT 
information technology 
resources to other projects. 
Skill shortages are so acute, 
according to the Bank gover- 
nor and Mr Cruickshank. that 
pay rates are soaring. 

Among changes that could 
be frozen would be govern- 
ment legislation or regula- 
tions that would require 
changes to reporting systems. 


and changes to dealing or 
settlement procedures. 

The Bank is canvassing 
support for an extra bank 
holiday on December 31, 1999, 
a Friday, or even January 4, 
2000, a Tuesday. 

The Christmas and New 
Year holidays fail on the 
weekend and an extra day 
might allow institutions to 
test their information sys- 
tems after the crucial date 
change. 


North- 



,000 jobs 


Martin WataimfflM 



RITAIN'S fastest- 
' growing industry an- 
nounced another 
'huge expansion yes- 
terday with the creation of 
2,000 jobs at a new phone- 
banking centre in Sunder- 
land, Tyne and Wear. 

The region's friendly accent 
was once again credited with 
buttressing the concentration 
of call centres in the North- 
east and Yorkshire, but there 
were also warnings from 
bank unions about "over-con- 
trolled’' conditions risking ex- 
ploitation of staff. 

The new plant was an- 
nounced by Barclay call, the 
phone-banking arm of Bar- 
clays. The move will provide 
Sunderland's biggest jobs 
boost since the 1984 opening 
of Nissan's car-building plant 
The centre will open early in 
1999. recruiting locally, with 
the 2,000 target doe to be 
reached three years later. 

The project dwarfs Barcl ay- 
call's existing centres in Cov- 
entry and Manchester, which 
together employ 850 staff 
Barclays regional director, 


Jim Thompson, said: “This is 
a good news story of which 
dr eams are made, particu- 
larly in the North-east — but 
ft isn't a dream." 

The banking union Unifl, 
which is struggling for recog- 
nition in Barclay call, also 
welcomed the new jobs, but 
sounded a warning over unre- 
stricted growth of the sector. 
Sarah Messenger, the union’s 
national officer, said: “We’ve 
been pressing for the North- 
east to be chosen for Barday- 
call's new centre, but the fact 


Stop burn-out 


Tire LS£ study offers 
th r u safeguards forcaH 
mi i ti a atafe. 

□ PirfantMcr re l at e d 
pay must have a 


Q Appraisal of 


to be fafarfy vigorous 
but must be helpful, 
not an impersonal 


□ Firms should not 
skimp on training 
and eoacfefctg. 


that the union win not be rec- 
ognised there is a matter of 
major concern.” 

Unions are alarmed at the 
concentration of power in em- 
ployers' hands at call centres, 
which were described in a' 
report from the London 
School of Economics last 
week as potential sweatshops 
of the future. 

The study vividly described 
the “Big Brother" potential of 
call centre computer monitor- 
ing. which audits the length 
and quality of call-answering 
and records all time staff 
spend off the system. 

(Jnifi and the Banking In- 
surance and Finance Union 
(Bifu) are also concerned that 
call centre growth represents 
a potential threat to conven- 
tional bank branches. A 
spokesman for Bifu said: 
"Customers make it clear that 
they want human contact 
which you get in a branch, 
but call centres may well 
prove cheaper for the banks." 

Sunderland city council 
welcomed the investment, 
which Joins 30 call centres in 
the North-east including Lon- 
don Electricity’s customer ac- 
counts. 


Ear-bashed operatives can 
find they are working in 
the aural equivalent of 
Bentham’s perfect prison 


(f I COULDN'T take it 
I any more — it was 
driving me mad,” says Pete 
after a year of quickfire 
phone calls, starting and 
ending with a monotonous, 
compulsory formula, writes 
Martin Walnwright. 

“Good morning, welcome 
to Bare lay call, my name is 
Pete ... Is there anything 
else I can help you with? 
Thank you for calling. 
Goodbye." 

He began to think he 
would wake up at night 
screaming that patter. “I 
found it all right for most 
of my time, bnt at this time 
of the month, when every- 
one’s just been paid, it was 
peep, one call, finish that, 
then peep, another one, all 
the time.” 

Pete worked on sales and 
service advice for eight- 



issues writ against BA 


Keith Harper 

Transport Editor 


E ASYJET yesterday 
issued a High Court 
writ against British 
Airways to prevent it starting 
a rival no-frills airline. 

With the launch of BA’s 
subsidiary. Go, only weeks 
away. EasyJet said it wanted 
“to prevent BA Illegally cross- 
subsidising its low-cost sub- 
sidiary”. 

The legal action follows the 
refusal of BA. in correspon- 
dence with EasyJet’s lawyers. 
to give an undertaking that it 
will not use the profits from 
the main airline to subsidise 
Go. BA is committed to back- 
ing Go with £50 million and is 


guaranteeing its future for at 
least three years. 

Cross-subsidies by domi- 
nant companies are illegal 
under Article 86 of the Euro- 
pean Commmunity treaty. A 
case against Tetra Pak. the 
dominant manufacturer of 
drink cartons, resulted in a 
$l million (£ 610 , 000 ) fine. 

Stelios Haji-Ioannou. Easy- 
Jet’s chairman, said: “The 
spirit of the law is that BA 
should not use monopoly 
money to cross-subsidise the 
exists of Go. so that they elimi- 
nate smaller competitors like 
us. We believe in fair compe- 
tition and we asked BA to 
give an undertaking to play 
fair, but they refused." 

Mr Hail-Ioannou. said that 
BA “obviously do not like a 


level playing field. We have 
no option but to ask the 
courts to uphold the law be- 
fore consumers lose their 
choice. BA’s track record 
against Freddie Laker and 
Richard Branson shows they 
are habitual offenders,” 

BA said it would fight the 
move. "We have consistently 
maintained there is nothing 
unlawful or anti-competitive 
about Go’s operation.” a 
spokesman said. “We are con- 
vinced it will widen and im- 
prove the choice available to 
passengers, and will therefore 
be vigorously defending these 
proceedings in the interest of 
competition." 

BA has taken an interest in 
EasyJet since it was set up 
more than two years ago. Mr 


Haji-Ioannou says that BA's 
Chief executive. Bob Ayling.' 
tried to buy the company last 
year but Mr Haji-Ioannou was 
not interested. 

BA first announced last 
year it was entering the no- 
frills market. No routes or 
fares have been released, but 
it will almost certainly com- 
pete with EasyJet and an- 
other Low-frills airline, Ryan- 
air, on domestic and short- 
haul European routes. 

• BA is today announcing de- 
tails of an alliance with the 
Finnish carrier Finnair Oy. It 
is also moving towards a deal 
with the Spanish airline, 
Iberia, in which it is trying to 
obtain a IS per cent stake, to 
strengthen its routes into 
Latin America. 


hour shifts, usually with 
spells of a maximum two 
hours* phone work. Any 
“walkaway” — hanging up 
to stop the calls — was 
logged and required an ex- 
planation. “There was no 
problem If you needed 
walkaway to go to the lava- 
tory. say. bat they needed 
to know how long you were 
off and why." 

Calls are also monitored 
for quality and length. 
Calls that drag on mean 
fewer customers served. 

Pete has no criticism of 
Barclaycall’s running of 
the system. “There’s a 
career structure and salary 
rises on performance.” The 
starting rate of £10.310 
rises to £12,129 (with most 
staff at Pete's call centre on 
the top rate). 

The stress of the Job in 
such regulated circum- 
stances becomes hugely in- 
creased at the “cowboy" 
end of the trade, according 
to hawk unions. 

Simon Kennedy, with two 
years* experience trouble- 
shooting for the Banking 
Insurance and Finance 
Union in Leeds, says: “The 
worst places are dominated 
by fear — complain and 
you're out — and that’s 
where the total control 
which the computer system 
allows leads to abuse. 

Professor David Metcalf 
of the London School of 
Economics, which warned 
last week of the “Orwellian 
potential" of such closely 
monitored work, said LSE 
studies of 100 call centres 
showed an eerie parallel 
with Jeremy Bentham’s 
19th century “perfect 
prison", the Panopticon. 

“His principle was com- 
plete visibility of all prison- 
ers from a central control 
centre, and that is what we 
have here.” 


Mr George’s intervention 
came as industry minister 
Barbara Roche, who chairs 
the EU telecoms council, un- 
veiled plans for the May con- 
ference on co-ordinating cam- 
paigns and programmes to 
tackle the bug on a pan-Euro- 
pean basis. 

According to Mr Cruick- 
shank, of Britain’s 14 EU part- 
ners. only Denmark. Holland 
and Sweden bad set up 
national campaigns to high- 
light the threat posed by the 
hug. 

He cited an executive at the 
UK subsidiary of a large Ger- 
man firm as saying: "If it 
.were not for the Brits the Ger- 
mans would be doing 
nothing.” 


T HE latest forecasts from 
the Confederation of 
British Industry make 
comfortable reading for Brit- 
ain’s economic policy mak- 
ers. The gist is simple- Sit 
hat-it, give short-term interest 
rates file odd nudge lower and 
watch the good times roll. 

Growth will moderate com- 
fortably and owe more to 
stronger exports and invest- 
ment than to the fickle con- 
sumer. Inflation will bit the 
Government’s target, the pub- 
lic finances will head for bal- 
ance by 1999/2000 and the 
economy will create enough 
jobs to keep the dole queues 
virtually unchanged. 

■Riere are at least two snags 
which threaten the CBI's rosy 
projections; the strength of 
-the pound -and the weakness 
of many of file Asian econo- 
mies- Take sterling. Yester- 
day’s figures from the Office 
of National Statistics showed 
the trade gap narrowed in De- 
cemberbut, as the ONS noted, 
the evidence suggests a trend 
towards a widening deficit. 

It is hard to believe that 
thia is entirely unconnected 
with the present level of the 
exchange rate. True, the 
pound may settle back once 
file European Union’s heads 
of state have decided who will 
be in and who win be out of 
the single currency. Then' 
again, it may not 
The financial markets ap- 
pear convinced that monetary 
union will happen. Whether 
they are convinced it will 
work or. perhaps more accu- 
rately. whether they believe 
the transition will be so 
smooth there will be no need 
to hedge the odd bet by con- 
tinuing to use the pound as a 
safe haven is another matter. 

Then there is Asia. The lat- 
est CBI forecasts for economic 
growth both this year and 
next have been trimmed back, 
largely — as far as the cur- 
rent year is concerned — as a 
result of events in Asia. But it 
is hard to feel particularly 
confident over any projec- 
tions about the full impact of 
the Asian contagion. Markets 
in the region may have stabi- 
lised. but the crisis is far from 
over. Firms will continue to 
go bankrupt, banking systems 


will continue to creak. 

As the Korean ram* 

noted yesterday, 14 
country's 26 commercial 
banks do not meet the capital 
adequacy standards laid 
down by the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. New 
credit will remain hard to get, 
existing loans tough to rene- 

^°Tbe tigers, naturally 
enough, will try to trade their 
way out of trouble; consum- 
ing less and exporting more 
to the US and western 
Europe; using the competitive 
advantage produced by the 
oinmp in the value of their 
currencies against the dollar. 
UK exports to Korea halved in 
December, for example. Trade 
tensions, to put it no more 
highly, cannot be ruled out. 

Without in any way sug- 
gesting the CBI has fallen vic- 
tim to an attack of irrational 
exuberance, it is perhaps 
worth recalling what the 
chairman of the Federal 
Reserve, Alan Greenspan, 
to l d Congress about the (JS 
economy earlier this week: 
"With the current situation 
reflecting a balance of strong 
countervailing forces, events 
in the months ahead are not 
likely to unfold smoothly.” 
Quite. 


Profligate Argos 


F OR a company which 
badly needs the backing 
of disappointed share- 
holders. Argos has begun its 
defence against GUS in curi- 
ous fashion. 

Never mind the lack of any- 
convincing explanation for 
how the flagging catalogue 
showroom format is to be 
revived without help from 
GUS. That is worth saving 
until later in the bid battle. 

Tucked away in a footnote 
to the defence document Ar- 
gos tells shareholders it has 
given its finance director 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds because he wanted to 
retire early. 

Losing the finance director 
is bad enough, especially as it 
follows the departure of the 
chief executive through ill- 
ness. But Losing him in a way 
which is both expensive and 
out of line with best board- 
room practice is worse. 

Either the Argos finance di- 
rector wanted to leave early, 
in which case compensation 
cannot be justified. Or Argos 
wanted him to go. in which 
case it should say so. 

With this kind of behav- 
iour, shareholders might be 
forgiven for thinking that 
their money might be in safer 
hands with the GUS board. 


Guardi an Crossword No2Jj ,209 

Set by Crispa 



Across 


1 The rest will have to sit 
again (8) 

! 4Showleaftoa 

conservationist body (7) 

9 Cleansing bar used by the 
male (9} 

10 Fruit in a great heap pleases 
youngsters (5) 

11 A fool, and In Paris that’s an 
advantage (5) 

12 He spared a replacement 
for men at the front (9) 

13 Drink with cold woman 
pedagogue (7) 

15 Small children taking 
direction in a Devonshire 
place (6) 

17 The guy two top journalists 

paid attention to (8) 

19 There's a certain lack of 
enthusiasm for bedroom- 
tidying! (7) 

22 A dunderhead came Into 
fine when spoken to (9) 

24 A snake to be seen in 
summer (5) 

26 Dispenses with storage 
accommodation (5) 


27 Making a move to it again, 

cause quite a to-do (9) 

28 Concerned with pay for 
retirement (7) 

29 Ancient currency of Greece 
say —right? (6) 


Down 

1 Make a fuss about the help 

turn inn nn hobmlnn m 


w auwui ine I 

turning up beaming (7) 

2 Hoads forth© savoury food 
(5) 

3 Scored, but decided aqainst 
competing ( 9 ) 

4 Huff taken about bond 
being invalid (7) 

5 A girl whisked the white of 
an egg (5) 

6 Expect to pick up ( 9 ) 

7 Die in the attempt to be 
modish! (6) 

8 Numbers are plainly 
hesitant when 
comparatively tight (6) 

14 People, many people, join i n 
. being effected ( 9 ) 

16 Befuddled man — target tor 
a scolding woman ( 9 ) 

18 Far from unfriendly (7) 
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appear 


20 Remain 
sailor (7 

21 Gun wit 
of use(t 

23 Result ! 
having f 
dumplrr 

25 Go with 


So * ut *on tomorrow 


?fr_Siuqc? Then 
on 0891 338 2 
per rranutd a( aS | 
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